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SUCCESS STORY —in two scenes 


Scene 1 


Our heroine is a graduate of a Modern 
Secretarial School where she earned her 
Dictaphone Certificate of Proficiency. 

Here she is—in her first position, tran- 
scribing Dictaphone dictation for two 
junior executives. This speedier, more 
efficient method of dictation gives her 
time to handle the other detail work in 
her department with ease. 

Her ability as a Dictaphone secretary 
soon attracted the attention of a vice- 
president. As his secretary, she received 
her first important increase in salary. 


Scene 2 


Not long after this promotion, she was 
given a junior-executive position com- 
plete with her own Dictaphone secretary. 

Our heroine’s story is typical of Amer- 
ica’s Dictaphone career girls. 

Train your students as Dictaphone sec- 
retaries and give them the opportunity 
for a successful career. A career such as 
that enjoyed by countless young people 


today! 





DICTAPHONE CORPORATION EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of 
Electronic and Acoustic dictating machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipment 
hearing said trade-mark, 
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ELEANOR ROOSEVELT ON DISCIPLINE IN THE SCHOOL 


Whenever classroom teachers in larger cities and in many smaller ones too, get to- 
gether, their first topic of conversation is what to do with the “kids.” Frankly in many 
communities teaching has become a distasteful profession not only because of poor sal- 
ary, but even more because working conditions are so unpleasant. In the meantime col- 
lege teachers and school administrators continue to spin grandiose ideas of pedagogical 
theory. 

We recently heard a learned educationist lecture a faculty on what is “good teach- 
ing.’ This faculty spends its time propounding what is good teaching, and presumably 
can read and has read books dealing with principles of good teaching some of them 
have written such books. What a beautiful case of bringing coals to Newcastle! Yet 
never once in this talk did the professor mention classes of 45 and more with seats for 
37; teachers with five different subject preparations ; compulsory passing of all students ; 
frequent cases of mayhem against teachers by overgrown students; thousands of boys 
who just yearn to be thrown out of school and enjoy the idea of a session in reform 
schools; and principals who have developed to a fine art the technique of being else- 
where when trouble is brewing. This situation prevails in far too many schools in the 
community in which the learned doctor talked—yet never once did he mention it. 

Teachers would love to do what the theorist demands. Give the usual teacher classes 
of 15 to 18 students; a room in which they can collect the teaching materials so urgently 
demanded ; a little free time to plan for teaching; just a bit of support from the admin- 
istration and the home; and a decent living wage, and you will find miracles performed in 
many classrooms. Precisely the opposite prevails in the usual school of today. Children 
have learned to be insolent and irresponsible in the home, and yet teachers are supposed 
to get perfect working conditions with kind words! The little darling who is an angel 
when he is receiving consiant attention from mother and dad and from his sisters and 


his cousins and his aunts becomes a demon when he is one of forty. Give him indi- 
a pleasant tete-a-tete with the problem 


vidual attention says the case worker who has 
child in her well ordered office. Naturally he is a darling—he’s getting attention. Sister, 
you do it with a class of forty impatient uninterested individualists. Sister, you know 
better—that’s why you are preaching instead of teaching, 

It is time we placed the responsibility where it primarily belongs—first, with the par- 
ent who lets her little sugar dumpling think he is the creature of the ages instead of 
just another mortal; second, with the administrator who sits in his office and ignores the 
problem of the teacher; third, with the college teacher who falsely applies teaching 
theory that can work with well organized classes of 15 to ill-planned mass schooling 
with typical classes of 40; and finally with the public for failing to provide the facili- 
ties for taking care of what we all recognize as the only important possession we have 
our children. 

Fortunately many administrators, a few college teachers, and even members of the lay 
public now and then, recognize the problem. We were delighted to note that Mrs 
Roosevelt is aware of the relationship between juvenile delinquency and faulty concep 
tions of progressive education. She gives evidence of awareness that better teaching con- 
ditions must prevail before we can put into practice the splendid teachings of Dewey. As 
it now is, with poor parental control and bad school conditions, the application of pro- 
gressive methods is a farce. Create good working conditions and then apply your theory 
it will work! Apply your theory in the hope that it will improve a bad school situation 
—the result is chaos. More power to you, Eleanor — keep on presenting the facts — we 
want more of them—and more like you to present them. 
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for fundamental operations 


Developed by one of the outstanding business 


»ducators, these cards can be turned over to the pupils. They are so simple, 
slear and foolproof that the student absorbs the lessons by himself— 
they stick in his mind, and the teaching load is greatly relieved. There is 


nothing like them in the whole field. 

These Instruction 
Cards cover all four operations of arithmetic 
both in whc!e numbers and decimals. We will 
gladly furnish any or all of these cards to any 
school free on request. Write our Educational 


Department. 


Under-supply, under-training and 
under-pay in the teaching profession 
is a problem America must solve. 
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SELF INSTRUCTIONAL CARDS 


Whole Numbers 


(5 CARDS) 


ADDITION 
MULTIPLICATION 
MULTIPLICATION (3 No. Factors) 
SUBTRACTION 
DIVISION 


Decimals 
(2 CARDS) 
Addition and Multipiication 











Subtraction and Division 





The MONROE EDUCATOR—A regular Monroe Adding- 


Calculator sold only to schools at a special price 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. “2.2% 
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“CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 
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Objectives— An opinion is only as valuable as is the competence of the one stating it. Again and again 
Student boys and girls are asked why they enroll in certain courses, or why they like part-time work- 


experience, or for an opinion on some other subject. The answers are tabulated. They make neat 
tables which often are confounded with statistics. 

One such table appears at the outset in the American Business Education Yearbook for 1946'. 
It reports the results of a questionnaire study in which thirteen “reasons for taking” the subjects be- 
ing pursued were listed. Also eleven suggested reasons for choosing the subjects are given in another 
part of the questionnaire. The two lists are similar but not identical. It looks like two ways of get- 
ting the same information. Comparison between the two results of checking would be most interest- 
ing, and I suspect, upsetting to the one who used these “opinions” to prove something. 

Do you believe that 14.8 percent of your shorthand pupils are taking this subject for “personal 
use”? Or that only 29.4 percent hope to use it in jobs upon graduation? Or that 18.2 percent of 
those electing bookkeeping do so to get some “general information about business?” Or that 13.4 
percent of your bookkeeping students are motivated by its “personal-use” values? Or, in short, that 
the results of this questionnaire study would have been the same had no checklist been used? How 
many then would have distinguished between “deferred vocational use’ and “immediate vocational 
use’? Or between “personal use” and “general education”? Or between “immediate vocational use” 
and “prepare to enter fathér’s business’? For those who have made such studies these questions 
answer themselves. 

Now really, do you agree that such data indicate “many of the interests and needs of high 
school pupils” ? 

It is interesting to note that not one of the objectives given by these 1629 students corresponds 
with a single one of the objectives of business education as given by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission and included in the article under review. 

What about the “interests and needs of patrons”? No evidence on this point is given. There 
is a vague reference to “cases have been cited”, and to “a small percent of high school principals 
(in one study) who said they were offering business courses in order to meet public demand”. No 
proof of what parents want. My guess is that they want what well-equipped educators recommend, 
as far as business education is concerned. 

What do the employers want? Qualified workers, of course. But it is noteworthy that while only 
about 24 percent of high school students say they expect to go to work at once, the evidence under 
this heading in the article shows that at least 75 percent actually do go to work upon graduation. 

The article under review concludes with a listing of the objectives of high school business edu- 
cation. Here they are: (1) deferred vocational objective, (2) direct vocational objective, (3) ex- 
ploratory objective, (4) occupational information objective, (5) personal-use objective, (6) general 
business principles objective, (7) business ethics objective, (8) consumer education objective. 

Are these the objectives of all high school business curricula? Or of some of them? How do 
you distinguish “deferred” and “direct” vocational training? Should not all students be given or 
helped to get occupational information ? 

What high school student should be without opportunity for exploration? Name one high school 
student that does not need consumer education. Is not the need for ethical training common to all 
students? What personal-use skills are more important to commercial students than they are to 
others? Are these skills the outcomes of any of our present vocational skill courses? In short, are 
not at least six of the objectives stated the objectives of general education, not exclusively or pri- 
marily of business education? Is it not a disservice to high school boys and girls to departmentalize 
important elements of general education and thus tend to restrict them to commercial students ? Should 
we not treat as “business education” only those courses which are essential parts of preparation for 
work in the field of business, just as each of the other fields of vocational education (industrial, agri- 
cultural) does? 

The point I am making is that as general education our commercial subjects will be greatly mod- 
ified, our teaching methods changed, and the time consumed greatly shortened. The regular type- 
writing course is not good personal-use typewriting. The usual shorthand course (perhaps even the 
system taught) is not personal-use shorthand. The conventional first course in bookkeeping is not 
personal-use bookkeeping, or even a necessary forerunner of it. In short, if we believe that certain 
of our subjects have universal general education values let’s so modify and teach them as to produce 
those values and increase the number who benefit by them. 

At any rate I suppose we might all agree with the article under review that in the development 
of high school curricula we should (1) provide occupational information leading to wise choice of a 
training program, (2) afford opportunity for some exploration and try-outs before final choice of a 
program, (3) prepare for immediate employment,, (4) orient the student in his field of service, (5) 
lay a foundation for future advancement, (6) ground the student in fundamental business ethics, 
(7) attempt to help the student make personal use of his business skills, and (8) provide for the 
training of an intelligent consumer as well as of a competent worker. 


Pp. 9. (Concluded on page 12) 
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Newer Concepts in Basic Business Education 


ASIC business education has been 
B regarded by most business teach- 
ers as a supplementary phase of the 
business educational program, when 
in reality it is the pulsing heart of 
business education, itself. Perhaps 
an analogy may illustrate the impli- 
cations of this statement, and may 
enable us to retain the concept pro- 
jected. Here is an oak tree which 
symbolizes the entire business educa- 
tional program. The trunk of the tree 
represents basic business education. 
Bevond the tree trunk stretch the 
limbs which represent various types 
of specialized training—bookkeeping, 
shorthand, typewriting, office prac- 
tice, and distributive education. The 
trunk, which is symbolic of basic 
business education, is the common 
core for all. Beyond that core ex- 
tend several limbs of | specialized 
training, one or more of which can 
be followed by all business pupils. 
Just as the limb is lifeless when 
severed from the trunk, so spe- 
cialized training is futile apart from 
basic business training. 


General and Specialized 
Education 

There has never been a_ valid 
reason for conflict between special- 
zed and basic business education. 
To be unskillful in business is to 
tisk being vocationally illiterate; to 
be skilled in’ physical coordinations 
but insensitive to business relation- 
ships is to lack balance in occupa- 
tional competency. The basic ingre- 
lent in business education is not 
alien to specialized aims. It helps 
to define the specialized and to 

strengthen their effectiveness. 
Teachers of typewriting and of 
other vocational business subjects 
have made remarkable progress dur- 
ing recent years, regardless of what 


the self-appointed critics say. Great 
skill of itself, however, does not 
produce a desirable employee. No 


amount of skill can make man amia- 
ble with his fellow employees. No 
amount of specialized training by it- 
self alone can assure a worker of 
continuous employment, nor can it 
help him to win promotion. Employ- 


ers are interested in building an 
esprit de corps among their em- 
plovees. If an individual cannot 


adjust to his fellow-workers and to 
company regulations, he is a_hin- 
(rance to the firm, despite the ex- 
cellence of his skill. That fact alone 
is an excellent justification for basic 
business education. 


FEBRUARY, 1947 


by James Gemmell 


The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pennsylvania 


If we can publicize the fact that 
basic business education — adds 
strength to the vocational potentiali- 
ties of pupils, secondary-school prin- 
cipals and superintendents will wel- 
come it. Do not be deceived, school 
administrators are proud of their 
programs in vocational training. Let 
us be eager to accept this pride and 









BASIC BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


to demonstrate how the vocational 
effectiveness of business pupils can 
be enhanced by better basic business 
education, 


Social-Business versus Job 
Courses 

For a long time, we have divided 
the offerings of business education 
departments into two separate groups, 
and have drawn a clear line of de- 
marcation between the two. Within 
one group, we have segregated those 
courses commonly known as voca- 
tional, technical, specialized, or skill 
which are intended to pre- 
Into the other 
those 


courses 
pare pupils for jobs. 
group, we have cast courses 
known as general, social, or basic 
business courses. Although we 
have achieved enviable success in 
delineating the objectives of special- 
ized business training, we are some- 
what less articulate in stating the 
functions of basic business education. 

The arbitrary division of business 
education into two unrelated phases 
is not defensible. It is artificial and 
it ignores reality. The writer, how- 


ever, does not mean to imply that 
the objectives of specialized job train- 
ing are identical with those of basic 
business education. As a matter of 
fact, much confusion has arisen 
among us over our failure to dis- 
tinguish between the objectives ot 
the two. But that is another story. 
To come back to the proposition, the 
arbitrary division of business edu- 
cation into two unrelated phases is 
illogical. 

Despite the excellence of — his 
specialized training, no pupil is fully 
prepared for an occupation unless 
his specialized traiming has been 
paralleled by training in the basic 
business principles under which busi- 
ness enterprises operate. Conversely, 
there are certain clements of special- 
ized business subjects, such as book- 


keeping, typewriting, and others 
which would contribute to the basic 
business education of all pupils. 


Therefore, to place the basic busi- 
ness subjects into one vacuum and 
the specialized skill courses into an- 
other is entirely indefensible. Both 
are parts of the total educational diet 
to which = all persons are 
entitled. 


business 


Basic Business Education for All 

While specialized business. train 
ing is intended only for those who 
enter business, basic business educa- 
tion has a much wider application. 
Certain aspects of basic business edu- 
cation are essential to the general 
education of all pupils. General edu- 
cation cannot possibly be complete 
~ For example, 


without these aspects. 
business 


we all handle money, use 
services, express ourselves on 
nomic matters at the polls, and have 
frequent dealings with such insti- 
tutions as prices, wages, and compe- 
tition. We are all frequent visitors 
to the markets of business. Each of 
us has a stake in wise consumption. 
We want to get the most for our 
money. It is imperative, therefore, 
that certain aspects of basic business 
education be provided at the sec- 
ondary school level for all pupils. 


eCCcO- 


Basic Business Education for 
Business Pupils Only 


Although certain aspects of basic 
business education have general value 
for all pupils, there are other aspects 
of it which are foundational for vo 
cational business training and which 
should, therefore, be taught only to 
pupils who are enrolled in vocational 








business classes. For example, all 
pupils in the secondary schools might 
benefit from a study of mail services 
which included instruction in pre- 
paring personal and business letters, 
in selecting the appropriate mail clas- 
sification to use on different oc- 
casions, and in reporting a change in 
one’s address, It should not be neces- 
sary, however, for all pupils to mas- 
ter the routine of a large office in 
handling incoming and outgoing mail. 
Mastery of such a routine is needed 
only by those pupils whose vocational 
success may be affected by mastery. 

Again, it is reasonable to assume 
that all pupils could benefit from a 
study of banking activities which in- 
cluded instruction in opening and in 
maintaing savings and checking ac- 
counts. It is somewhat less reason- 
able, however, to expect pupils to 
master all the ramifications of invest- 
ment banking unless their vocational 
success will be enhanced by such mas- 
tery. 

Space does not permit further am- 
plification of the statement which 
appears in italics above. Nevertheless, 
brevity of treatment must not imply 
that the statement is unimportant. 
The writer is persuaded that immedi- 
ate steps should be taken to differ- 
entiate between basic business educa- 
tion for all as compared to basic busi- 
ness education for vocational busi- 
ness pupils. 


Curricular Organization 


How much basic business educa- 
tion should be taught—one year, two 
years, three years, four years? What 
are the elements of basic training 
which should be taught? How should 
these elements be organized? Who 
should present these elements and at 
what grade or ability level? Each 
of these questions represents a chal- 
lenge to the growing body of busi- 
ness educators. There is no magic 
formula whereby the problems might 
be solved. There is no uniform 
prescription. The remedy lies in the 
application of democratic planning 
to the issues—in the cooperative en- 
deavors of classroom teachers, guid- 
ed and assisted by able leaders. Com- 
mon sense dictates this approach to 
educational planning, because in the 
final analysis curricular changes oc- 
cur within the classroom, not on the 
outside. The permanency of any cur- 
ricular experiment is determined by 
its ability to survive the test of class- 
room conditions. 


12 


Study Needed in Delineating Basic 
Business Education 

Classroom teachers, however, can- 
not participate in cooperative cur- 
ricular planning unless someone 
makes it possible for them to do so. 
It would be a splendid contribution 
to business education if teacher-train- 
ing institutions in every part of the 
nation would sponsor study groups 
or conferences among teachers in 
their localities to facilitate coopera- 
tive curricular planning. City, coun- 


ty, state, or regional teachers asso- 
ciations' could simplify the problem 
by assuming responsibility for the 
organization of study groups. [_ocal 
school systems, themselves, can act 
without waiting for action from these 
agencies, The Allentown (Pernsyl- 


vania) schools already have made 
splendid progress in this direction, 
More teachers would be eager to 
assist in curricular improvement if 


avenues of expression were opened 
to them. 


OBJECTIVES—STUDENT OPINION 


(Continued from page 9) 


A big order! One too big for 
small schools to attempt. Or for 
big - school commercial departments 
to attempt alone. One that leaves 
many questions unanswered. What 
immediate and deferred objectives? 
What exploratory —_ experiences? 
Which general principles ? What con- 
sumer education? What personal-use 
skills ? 

But of course the author of the 
statement on objectives was not sup- 
posed to answer these questions. He 
has presented without supporting evi- 
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CHILDREN AND KITTENS 


By James Streit 
St. Joseph's High School 
Ashton, lowa 


The period, asterisk, diagonal and 
dollar mark, with some m's thrown 
in were used in constructing this 
design. Shading was obtained 
both by striking over and varying 
the touch. By use of the variable 
line spacer and carriage control, 
the many intricate details were 
made possible. 

This is one of the entries sub- 
mitted in the Eighth Annual In- 
ternational Artistic Typing Con- 
test conducted by Julius Nelson. 
Other designs submitted in the 
contest will be printed in later 
issues of this magazine. 
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dence objectives that are generally 
accepted. It remains to be seen how 
others will deal with these objectives 
from the standpoint of curriculum 
construction. That is what counts. 

Finally, my comment is that we 
should do all the things listed, but 
many of them in cooperation with 
others who are engaged in the gen- 
eral education of youth and through 
courses designed for this purpose, 
and not independently as commercial 
teachers through courses designed 
for quite different purposes. 


sd £5 
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Community Relationships in Business Education 


UNCTIONAL education for busi- 
ness benefits the individual who 
receives it, the business that employs 
him, and the community of which 


both the individual and the business 
are a part. The purposes of busi- 
ness education are the purposes of 


people in almost every walk of life; 
its achievements are their achieve- 
ments; and its shortcomings are 
theirs to deplore or to remedy. 

Business education should there- 
fore be regarded as an educational 
program in which business execu- 
tives and managers, business em- 
ployees, professional workers, house- 
wives, farmers, and citizens in gen- 
eral have keen interests and certain 
definite responsibilities, rather than 
as an activity pertaining only to stu- 
dents and school teachers. Schools 
should not try to do the job alone, 
but, with the help of other interested 
groups and individuals, they have im- 
portant contributions to make on at 
least three fronts: 

First, in the development of com- 
petence to do productive work in a 
business occupation. This includes 
not only the mastery of specialized 
skills, but also the elements of occu- 
pational intelligence with respect to 
human relations, group responsibility, 
development of individual personal- 
ity, and opportunities for advance- 
ment. 

Second, in the development of a 
better understanding of simple, 
everyday business practices and re- 
lationships that are common to most 
people. This includes a knowledge 
of how to earn money and how to 
spend it wisely, how to obtain and 
make efficient use of business goods 
and services, and how to deal satis- 
factorily with personal or family 
business problems. 

Third, in the development of an 
understanding of the relation of gov- 
ernment, trade and professional as- 
sociations, and other organizations, 
to employment conditions in one’s 
occupation or profession. This in- 
dudes an understanding of the 
functions, services, and controls of 
federal and local governments and 
of various organized groups. It in- 
volves a knowledge of minimum age 
and wages, of maximum hours, safe- 
ty protection, compensation in its 
various forms, taxation, seniority 
systems, collective bargaining, and so 
on. 

Perhaps the most important steps 
a community can take toward the 
achievement of functional education 
for business pursuits are (1) the em- 
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Business Education Service 
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ployment of occupationally-trained 
teachers, (2) the organization and 
use of representative advisory com- 
mittees for business education, and 
(3) the establishment of the coopera- 
tive part-time type of business educa- 
tion. 


Occupationally-Trained Teachers 


Successful business experience is 
one of the most important qualifica- 
tions of a business teacher. Business 
teachers who have this qualification 
can train students for positions 
which they themselves could satis- 
factorily fill. The instruction stand- 
ards, instead of being based on a 
normal distribution curve or the av- 
erage achievement of the class, are 
based on occupational employment 
standards, insofar as such standards 
are known. 

Occupational business experience 
also gives the teacher that profession- 
al poise and satisfaction which comes 
from mastery, which inspires confi- 
dence of the student, and which pro- 
vides a strong incentive for individ- 
ual student achievement. Moreover, 
such experience enables the teacher 
to earn the respect and support of 
businessmen, teaching associates, and 
school administrators. 

Business experience as well as pro- 
fessional education should be kept 
current. The introduction of dif- 
ferent kinds of business machines and 
equipment, the increasing specializa- 
tion of labor, and the application of 
principles of scientific management 
are continually bringing forth better 


organization and performance of 
work in business. Hence, subject 
matter and instructional standards 


based on business practices and _ re- 
quirements of ten years ago may now 
be obsolete. Likewise, results of 
educational research are making ob- 
solescent certain teaching methods 
and techniques which ten years ago 
may have been considered modern. 
In view of the constant and sig- 
nificant changes in business, only one 
conclusion is tenable, namely, that, 
in order to keep subject matter and 
instructional standards in line with 
business practices, business teachers 
must maintain continuous and _first- 


hand contact with business through 
regular, periodic, wage-earning busi- 
ness experience. 

Businessmen of the community 
can make important contributions to 
business education by supporting the 
principle that those who train for 
occupational competence be occupa- 
tionally competent themselves, and 
by providing opportunities for local 
business teachers to obtain periodic 
business employment. The salaries 
paid teachers during their periods of 
business employment should be con- 
sidered a good investment, particu- 
larly in terms of the improved ability 
of the students they will train. 


Advisory Committees 

Business education is distinctly a 
community responsibility. | School 
authorities, businessmen, and others, 
working hand in hand, should there- 
fore determine the objectives and 
form the policies of business training 
programs. Every opportunity should 
be used to make business education 
conform as nearly as possible to the 
the business community. 
Business education and business 
should therefore supplement each 
other whenever possible. 

In some communities, a closer rela- 
tionship has been developed between 
classroom teaching and the business 
practices of the community through 
the establishment and use of voca- 
tional advisory committees. Such 
committees—representing the schools, 
employers of business personnel, em- 
ployees engaged in various business 
occupations, and other groups—en- 
able the school to recognize and use 
effectively various training resources 
and facilities of the community. 
Schools, employers, and employees 
all have common interests in organiz- 
ing, promoting, and operating busi- 
ness training programs. One duty 
of an advisory committee is to recog- 
nize and protect this common inter- 
est. 


School Board Retains Basic 
Authority 


It should be understood, of course, 
that the school board, the group in 
which local authority is vested, must 
retain responsibility for its business 
education program. The advisory 
committee 1s a consultatory body re- 
sponsible for making recommenda- 
tions and suggestions to the school 
authorities empowered to act upon 
the advice offered. Occasionally the 
school board and the superintendent 
cannot carry out all the recommen- 


needs of 
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dations of their advisory committee. 
To avoid misunderstandings, it is 
therefore necessary that the school 
authorities and the advisory com- 
mittee have a clear understanding of 
the status and functions of each 
other. 

Representative advisory commit- 
tees can be of great value in many 
ways. For instance, they can (1) 
recommend classroom equipment and 
related instructional material, (2) 
help determine the number of  stu- 
dents to be trained, (3) help evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of the business 
training program, and (4) aid in lo- 
cating prospective business teachers, 
particularly for adult extension 
classes. 

Moreover, representative advisory 
committees should be able to define, 
so far as possible, the abilities, ca- 
pacities, knowledges, skills, and at- 
titudes required for various kinds 
of business employment. Business 
should provide for education a chart 
that could be followed in training 
for business pursuits. School au- 
thorities recognize that a diploma or 
a degree may not indicate the kind 
of business education desired by 
business, and that occasionally busi- 
ness has to “uneducate” the newly 
employed young graduate. But if bus- 
iness would tell education, through 
job analysis, what it wishes pros- 
pective employees to be able to do, 
and what it wants them to know, 
education could proceed more intel- 
ligently in the development of train- 
ing programs to meet actual needs. 


Cooperative Part-Time Training 


The cooperative part-time type of 
business training is, wherever condi- 
tions permit its organization, perhaps 
the most efficient and effective plan 
for preparing young people for full- 
time business employment. Through 
systematic coordination of occupa- 
tional work experience and_ related 
job instruction, cooperative — part- 
time training helps to bridge the gap 
that often exists between the class- 
room and the job, thus bringing busi- 
ness training into line with business 
practices. 

Half of each school day the stu- 
dent goes to school, just as other 
students do, and there, under the 
guidance of a qualified teacher, he ob- 
tains further knowledge and _ skill in 
his chosen occupation. The other 
half of each school day, and often 
also on Saturdays and holidays, the 
student applies his classroom train- 
ing to actual work in a local business 
establishment. Here he gains first- 
hand knowledge and experience in 
some of the normal activities and de- 
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mands actually faced in a_ world 
which includes working for pay. 

While still in school the student 
comes in contact with such realities 
as social security, sales tax, irate cus- 
tomers, time schedules, competition, 
wage-and-hour laws, business risks, 
financial and credit instruments, 
some of the requirements for suc- 
cess and promotion in his particular 
work, and many other things seldom 
met in the classroom. At the same 
time he may meet the requirements 
for graduation. 

In the classroom the cooperative 
student receives specialized instruc- 
tion in his chosen field——such as book- 
keeping, retailing, or stenography 
and he receives “related” instruction 
appropriately selected = from such 
subjects as arithmetic, penmanship, 
spelling, speech, business law, busi- 
ness ethics, advertising, art, business 
English, personal development, and 
selling one’s services. For his prac- 
tical experience, he works behind the 
counter, at the typewriter, in the 
bookkeeping department, at the cal- 
culator, in the stockroom, or at the 
front desk. For part of each day 
he does the kind of work he would 
be doing if he were “holding down” 
a full-time job. 


Work for Pay 


Nor are cooperative students ex- 
ploited by businessmen who employ 
them; they are paid for their part- 
time work at hourly rates comparable 
to those paid to other beginning em- 
ployees working on the same type 
of job. Briefly, the cooperative part- 
time type of business training takes 
a student of employable age, who has 
completed at least three years of high 
school work, and makes of him a 
trained worker—one who not only 
“knows his books,” but can meet 
the public with ease, use his hands 
and head, and can readily fit into one 
of the several business occupations. 

Businessmen who have had experi- 
ence with cooperative part-time busi- 
ness training usually are enthusias- 
tic about it. They realize that it pro- 
vides a ready-made proving ground 


ified 
they 
nts, 


from which they can draw qu: 
office and sales personnel when 
need staff additions or replace 

To establish a cooperative bu 
education program, however, u 
requires certain curricular 
ments and considerable realig 
of subject matter content. 
minor changes in administratiy 
ulations often are necessary. 
some of these adjustments n 
first appear impracticable, th: 
vantages to be gained from wi 
ganized cooperative part-time usi- 
ness training may fully justify any 
administrative inconveniences — en- 
countered in’ getting the pri 
under way. 
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Specialization in Training 
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The cooperative plan — en 
schools to limit their equipment 
chases to types of equipment that 
are necessary for giving basic train- 
ing, leaving to business the teaching 
of special processes requiring iore 
extensive equipment. But this 
not relieve the school from providing 
basic equipment, for it would be fal- 
lacious to think that with the co- 
operative plan the school would need 
no equipment. Through — the 
operative plan, students are brought 
in contact with the kinds of equip- 
ment and procedures used currently 
in business, and are thus kept in- 
formed of modern practices, which 
sometimes does not happen in schools 
that do not replace obsolete equip- 
ment. 

The cooperative part-time type of 
training exerts a  humanizing  1n- 
Huence on young people at a time 
when it is needed most. Somehow 
many have assumed that education 
is one thing and life another, that 
one begins where the other stops. 
but cooperative education is a stand- 
ing proof that work and education 
can go on side by side. No amount 
of education given before entry into 
business, however long it may be 
continued, can compare in value with 
education concurrently with 
business life. 
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PLAN TO ATTEND THE 


EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


Hotel Statler, Boston 


April 2, 3, 4 and 5 
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Responsibilities of the Private 


Business School 


by Margaret Nash 
Glendale, Long Island, New York 


HO can debate the fact that the 

private business school has a 
definite place in the educational sys- 
tem of this country? In 1943 there 
were over 2,000 private business 
schools in the United States. 

Since these schools are in ex- 
istence to make money, in the same 
manner that any other business is, 
it is to their advantage to do a good 
selling job and to maintain a good 
reputation for ethical practices. 

During the war almost everything 
operated abnormally. Demands in all 


The short courses in- shorthand 
and typewriting conducted by the 
various branches of the armed ser- 
vices, will offer another challenge to 
the private business schools. Students 
will demand that 
they can go out, as soon as possible, 
to seek employment. The large de- 
mand for white collar workers will 
not continue indefinitely. As the num- 
ber of positions decreases, the re- 
quirements for those available, will 
be higher, Only those who have edu- 


short courses so 





"Teachers should be able to counsel the students . . 


felds of endeavor were changed to 
meet the war emergency. One of the 
greatest demands was for manpower 
—in business and in industry. The 
emphasis was on “getting the job 
done”, Opportunities for employment 
of young people had not been so great 
for a number of years, Students were 
leaving high school to go into the war 
industries, as office or manual work- 
ers. Those in business curricula were 
employed as typists and stenograph- 
ers whose speed in their skills had 
not been fully developed. 


Retraining in the Private Business 
School 


Some of these young people have 
stayed on after the end of the war. It 
they have been able to improve on 
the job, they are fortunate. Others 
were dismissed because there was 
no further need for them. The latter 
group is one the private business 
school is going to have to be con- 
cerned with, among others. 
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cation and training in some skill, will 
be able to stand up under the stiff 
competition. 


Changes That Must Be Considered 


From 1936 to 1940, there was an 
increase in enrollment in one busi- 
ness school from about 80 students 
to 200 in the day school and an even 
greater increase in the night school. 
There were not too many jobs avail- 
able then. Only those people who 
could offer education, experience, and 
training could ever hope to obtain a 
position that paid even a little more 


than fifteen or eighteen dollars a 
week. When civil service examina- 


tions were announced, the school en- 
rolled more students than it could 
comfortably handle. It is possible 
that this situation will arise again. 
The private business school must be 
prepared to meet it. New schools will 
spring up to take advantage of the 
large demand for vocational-business 
training. Competition will reign. It 


is at this point that the successful 
business school must insist upon high 
standards and maintain them in the 
face of competition. The reputation 
of any public service institution tra- 
vels tar. If it is rendering satisfac- 
tory service, the public knows about 
it. If it is offering mediocre or poor 
service, the public knows that, too. 
When it becomes necessary for 
people to be well trained in order to 
obtain a position, it means that they 
must also be careful about how they 
spend their money. They will patro 
nize those schools that give them 
their money’s worth or a little more. 


The Length of the Course 


One of the most common criticisms 
of the private business school is that 
it tries to keep its students as long 
as possible, drawing out the course 
by adding subjects to the program 
after the student has been there for 
a while, This probably does happen. 
But it will not be able to continue if 
the school is to survive and make 
money. Short courses (and satisfac 
tory ones) will have to be offered. 
These courses will be, for the most 
part, for those who are retraining or 
who have had experience and wish to 
improve their skill in order to secure 
a better position. But there will also 
have to be a course that is equal to 
the junior college course. 

Just as it is imperative that the 
business education department of the 
high schools cease to be a dumping 
ground, so the private business school 
must cease to be the reservoir for 
those who leave high school before 
graduation because they were tired 
of it, 

The first requirement of the pri- 
vate business school must be a high 
school diploma. For the students who 
have had no business education back- 
ground, there must be a requirement 
in those subjects which will give the 
student a knowledge of business 
organization and procedure. 


High School as a Prerequisite 


In some business schools the pol- 
icy was to accept only high school 
graduates. In some special cases, 
those with less than four years were 
admitted. But as the enrollment fell, 
the requirements fell. There were 
more “misplaced” students than was 
ethically correct. They were boys 
and girls who had left high school 
because they didn’t like it or be- 
cause they wanted to get finished and 
off to work in as short a time as 
possible. These were the very ones 
who stayed on for a year or more, 
doing less than average work and 
draining their parents’ purses. But 
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the school was not entirely at fault. 
When the director called a parent in 
to discuss her son or daughter’s 
work, she would beg the director to 
“allow” the child to stay in school. 
The proud parent wanied nothing 
more than that her child be able to 
work in an office. It was more “re- 
spectable.” 

On a recent visit to a business 
school, it was found that the same 
textbook was being used in the typ- 
ing room that had been used in 1936 
and who knows how much before 
then. When one considers the tre- 
mendous advance that has been made 
in typewriting research and in text- 
book material, it is deplorable that 
some schools are not taking advan- 
tage of these improvements. 


Teaching Staff 


Another factor which the private 
business school must consider is the 
preparation of its teaching staff. In 
those schools where night classes are 
held, it is practically impossible for 
the teachers to attend any classes in 
the colleges nearby. Some provision 
should be made to allow the teachers 
to take courses in order to keep up 
with the current trends in their fields. 
They should also be able to counsel 
the students in employment and the 
importance of character and person- 


ality, A routine approach to the stu- 
dent and his training will not be 


sufficient. There are so many more 
factors that are important on the job. 
The skill may be there in good form, 
but it is almost useless without the 
correct attitudes toward the work, 
the person for whom the work is 
being done and toward those with 
whom he works. 

A good teacher can accomplish 
these things, but a teacher is only as 
good as her preparation for the posi- 
tion, the technical training and the 
working experience she has had. 

These are some of the factors 
which the business school must deal 
with in the post-war era. Some think- 
ing about them will make one realize 
that unless private business schools 
change their curricula and standards 
to meet the changes taking place in 
our economic setup, they will lose 
their prestige and many will be forced 
to close their doors. 


Problems to be Met 


The following list may be consid- 
ered as the problems facing the pri- 
vate business school in the post-war 
period. A solution to these problems 
will enable the business school to 
meet the tremendous changes taking 
place in our social-economic life: 

1. There must be a return to the 
high standards prevailing in the pre- 
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4. The business school must 
flexible enough to change its cur- 
ricula to meet the changes taking 
~ in the business world. 


war period and a striving toward 
ever higher standards. 

2. The implements for reaching 
these standards must be brought up 


to date; that is, the equipment of the Cooperation between the school 

school must be in good condition and “aat business will insure better guid- 

not obsolete. ance and placement for the finis)ing 
3. The teaching staff must be well — students. 


The opportunities for the private 
business school are many. But only 
as it meets its obligations in training 
people in the fields which will suit 
them best, will they be able to con- 
tinue and profit by it. 


trained and given an opportunity for 
growth in knowledge and understand- 
ing. Practical experience should be 
required for employment, or pro- 
vision made for getting such experi- 
ence. 





LAST STRAW 


Her spelling was shaky, her typing was 
quaky, | 
3ut, knowing the shortage of help, 
| | The boss shrugged his shoulder and turned 
a bit colder, 
As he smothered a high-seasoned yelp. 
He sighed when “O’Leary” was transcribed 
as “Bleary,” 
When “khaki” began with a “c.” 
But he fired her instanter without any 
banter 
When she typed the name 
an “e.” 


—Grace ] ce 
Hamiline 





aaa 


with 


Watkins, 


University, St. Paul, Minn. 





TEN YEARS AGO IN 
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From the February 1937 issue of The Journal of Business Education 





On January 7, 1937 L. Gilbert Dake, supervisor of business education in St. Louis, sud- 
denly died. As the Journal indicated “his genial personality endeared him to all.” Business 
education suffered a real loss and we have missed him . . . Hollis P. Guy, recently elected 
executive secretary of the UBEA, was appointed a member of the advisory board of the 
Journal . . . Dr. John V. Walsh, recently appointed principal of DeWitt Clinton High School, 
New York, wrote a review of Dr. B. F. Davis’ study of shorthand teaching. In this study Dr. 
Davis presented 14 basic principles for conducting his research . . . Measuring ability in 
business education was announced as the theme of the ECTA convention to be held in 
Boston . . . Louis Leslie of The Gregg Publishing Company took a leave of absence from 
Gregg to become vice-president in charge of instruction for the Katharine Gibbs Schools. 
Mr. Leslie produced his widely approved and much debated functional method of instruc- 
tion in shorthand in 1935 ... Dr. Hainfeld of Union City, New Jersey was appointed 
director of commercial education . . . According to Arthur G. Skeeles in reporting his im- 
pressions from the Chicago National Federation Convention, shorthand and bookkeeping 
were on their way out of the High school program. There has been some loss in enrollment 
in bookkeeping and a temporary drop in shorthand, but they are far from “out” of the high 
school ... Dr. Kenneth B. Haas, then of Bowling Green Business University, wrote on “Juts 
in the Merchandising Skyline.” Dr. Haas was specialist in distributive education in the 
U. S. Office of Education since 1938 and recently was appointed in charge of all store train- 
ing with Montgomery Ward Co. ... Dr. Paul S. Lomax editorialized on the need for co- 
operation with business leaders if the program of business education is to succeed ... Dr. 
Dodd of Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, Virginia, pleaded for a more meaningful 
definition of business education. Here we are ten years later, and we have made little 
progress in arriving at a commonly accepted definition of what business education really is. 
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Aims of College Typewriting 


by 
and 


Estelle Popham 


Meredith College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


ITHIN recent years and espe- 

cially since the beginning of 
World War II, collegiate-level offer- 
ings in secretarial subjects, primarily 
typewriting and shorthand, have in- 
creased greatly. During the years of 
the depression some colleges intro- 
duced these courses in an effort to 
bolster falling enrollments and_ to 
prepare their graduates to compete 
successfully in a crowded labor mar- 
ket. With the coming of the War, 
other collegiate institutions, particu- 
larly the universities, decided to in- 


clude these subjects in emergency 
programs. 
Two recent surveys indicate, to 


some extent, the prevalence of the 
courses today: One hundred seven 
registrars representing universities 
and liberal arts colleges in thirty-four 
states replied to a questionnaire sent 
them in 1943 by Sister Mary Gre-- 
goria.’. According to their reports, 
50 per cent of the institutions have a 
department of secretarial science, and 
49 per cent give credit for typewrit- 
ing, the median number of semester 
hours of credit offered being 5.02. To 
the question, “In your opinion should 
secretarial science be offered in a 
liberal arts college?” 54 per cent of 
the respondents answered “Yes.” To 
the question, “Should it be given col- 
lege credit?” 54 per cent of the re- 
spondents also replied “Yes.” 

Selby? made a similar survey of 
572 institutions of higher learning. 
He reports that 45 per cent offer 
shorthand and typewriting courses 
with no apparent credit limitations, 
35 per cent do not offer them at all, 
6 per cent offer courses without 
credit, and 13 per cent offer them 
with credit limitations. 

Unfortunately, these data do not 
represent all colleges and universities. 
They may be weighted by the smaller 
institutions and may describe condi- 
tions obtaining in them rather than in 
the larger schools serv ing a relatively 
larger percentage of the college pop- 
ulation. They seem, however, to indi- 
cate these trends: (1) Typewriting 
and shorthand are gaining recognition 


' Sister Mary Gregoria, 
Colleges and Universities,” 
Education, November, 1943, 

ee. Selby, “Shorthand an Typing in Lib- 
<4 W orld, 


“Secretarial Science in 
—" of Higher 
i. 


eral Arts Colleges,” Business Education 
September, 1943, pp. 11-13 
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Irene Place 


University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


in collegiate programs; (2) about 
half of the institutions reporting seem 
willing to give courses without dis- 
criminating against them in credit 


allowance. 


Objections to Courses in 
College Typewriting 
of college typewriting 
is, of course, aware of a derogatory 
attitude toward the course which 
some of his colleagues maintain. He 
may ascribe the antagonism to the 
continuously existent struggle be- 
tween classical and vocational educa- 
tion, between those who adhere to the 
theory of mental discipline and those 
who see educational value in practical 
subject matter. Or he may ask him- 
self this question, “What is collegiate 
about collegiate-level typewriting ra 
If he gives an honest answer to the 
question, he is in many cases forced 
to reply, “Nothing. Same teachers; 
same textbooks, same objectives and 
standards as those found at the high 
school level. The secondary school 
course is merely accelerated.” 


The teacher 


Reasons for These Objections 

If consideration is given to each of 
the three factors affecting the out- 
comes of the course — teacher, text- 
books and teaching materials, and 
objectives and standards—it will be 
possible to understand some of the 
objections, often justifiable ones, 
raised to the inclusion of typewriting 
in college offerings. 

Often college teachers of typewrit- 
ing have secured their positions in 
strange ways. Possibly when pres- 
sure was brought to bear on the dean 
to offer the course, he offered his 
secretary the position of instructor 
because she was the best typist he 


knew. All good practitioners, how- 
ever, are not good teachers. They 


may not understand the psychology 
of skill or the techniques of teaching 
typewriting. The collegiate typewrit- 
ing teacher may have received his 
previous experience in high school. 
In that case he may be an excellent 
skills teacher but will offer little more 
than a high school course. It will not 
challenge the college student. 

If the college teacher of typewrit- 
ing were recruited from either the 
dean’s office or the high school, he 


would probably carry the rank of 
instructor and lack the educational 
background of the average faculty 
member. Yet the college is supposed 
to have as its raison d’etre the de- 
velopment of ideas; it is to give edu- 
cation, not training. It is conceded 
that it is impossible for a typewriting 
teacher to inculcate as high ideals as 
those of a philosophy teacher. He can, 
though, be expected to foster the de- 
velopment of ideas as well as does 
the teacher of statistics or accounting 
or any other of the tools of business. 
To do so, however, he must possess 
as broad cultural background as do 
these other teachers. If typewriting 
is to belong on the collegiate level, 
the teacher must be of collegiate 
caliber. 

Textbooks, too, in college type- 
writing justify criticism leveled 
against them. Their authors have 
generally accepted the theory that 
typewriting is typewriting wherever 
taught and have differentiated little 
between materials offered on the high 
school level and on the college level, 
sometimes merely rearranging the 
same text and adding a title page that 
places “college edition” in a conspicu- 
ous spot. These materials have been 
developed on the secondary level with 
emphasis primarily on the automati- 
zation of a skill. If college typewrit- 
ing has aims and objectives beyond 
those of the high school or business 
college, provision must be made in 
the teaching materials of the course 
for achieving them. In addition to 
giving opportunities for skill develop- 
ment, the subject matter must develop 
knowledge of good typewriting form, 
a knowledge based upon a much 
wider understanding of accepted 
style than can ever be secured in a 
course limited to a single textbook. 
A feeling for style will come to the 
students after they have made com- 
parisons among forms in current 
usage. The college typewriting course 
should also provide opportunities for 
students to exercise judgment and 
discrimination in arranging typewrit- 
ten materials. Through the subject 
matter the student should become 
aware of the potentialities of arrange- 
ment of material as a means of em- 
phasizing important points and as an 
aid to clarity of expression. 

Finally, the objectives and stan- 
dards of the college typewriting 
course have not been differentiated 
from those of the high school course. 
The same skills are sought, although 
it is hoped that the greater maturity 
of the students may make possible 
their achievement in a shorter length 
of time at the higher level. Since it 
is expected and hoped that very few 
students who study typewriting at 
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the collegiate level will be satisfied 
with positions involving mere ma- 
chine proficiency, there seems little 
justification for making the objective 
ot the college course the attainment 
of a speed standard appreciably 
higher than that sought on other 
levels. Rather, other objectives should 
supplement the objectives of the high 
school or business school course, ob- 
jectives peculiar to tvpewriting at the 
college level. 


Who Takes Typewriting at the 
College Level? 


Before the typewriting course can 
be intelligently planned at the col 
legiate level, an analysis should be 
made of the wants of the students 
who usually elect it. In general those 
who elect college tvpewriting want to 
use it as a tool (1) for personal use, 
as a means of self expression, (2) 
for professional use, or (3) for voca- 
tional use in secretarial positions in 
which the skill will be very directly 
related to their employment. Possibly 
a one-semester course will meet the 
needs of those who study the subject 
for the first two purposes ; a one-year 
course will probably be necessary to 
develop the competency requisite for 
secretarial work. 

The first group (those who expect 
to use typewriting as a tool in per- 
sonal use) will probably want to ap- 
ply their knowledge and skill in type- 
writing to writing term papers, 
theses, and dissertations; to writing 
their business letters ; and to compos- 
ing their personal letters. Several 
studies have been made of the effect 
of tvpewriting upon term paper 
vrades, most of them indicating that 
the mere fact that the paper is typed 
adds about 10 points to the grade 
assigned. 

Typewriting as a means of expres: 
sion has far greater possibilities than 
mere improvement of legibility and 
neatness. It can be a great aid to 
logical organization and clear think- 
ing. When the writer can see his 
copy in typewritten form, he is able 
to recognize weaknesses in construc- 
tion, in spelling, in punctuation, or 
even in content—weaknesses not ap- 
parent in longhand copy. The poten- 
tialities of typewriting as a device for 
teaching English and for developing 
powers of expression are tremendous. 
The course in typewriting can serve 
as a means of learning layout that 
gives force to the material presented. 
A recent university class in typewrit- 
ing included three foreign students. 
One of them was an engineering stu- 
dent who wanted to use typewriting 
in connection with his course work, 
and the other two were graduate stu- 
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dents who were preparing to write 
research studies. They wanted to 
learn English style and usage as con- 
trasted with the forms to which they 
were accustomed and felt that their 
typewriting course was an excellent 
source of help to them in mastering 
our forms of expression, 

Students who elect typewriting as a 
tool for personal use also want to 
learn to compose at the machine the 
business letters commonly written by 
the person not employed in the busi- 
Ness office. They also want to learn 
to apply their knowledge of typewrit- 
ing to writing personal letters. Since 
the Emily Posts of our day have 
placed their stamp of approval on the 
typewritten personal letter or note for 
informal purposes, they want to learn 
to compose such letters at the type- 
writer so that they conform to. the 
best usage and express most clearly 
their thoughts. 


Use as a Professional Tool 


, The second group of students tak- 
ing college tvpewriting is composed 
of those who want to use it as a tool 
for professional use. They will not 
be typists, but tvpewriting will be for 
them a technique which aids them in 
practicing their profession. Included 
in this category are the librarian, the 
author, the accountant, the statistical 
clerk, and the teacher, who can per- 
form better their professional duties 
because of their ability to type. 
Somewhat similar to this profes- 
sional group is the student who plans 
to use tvpewriting as an entering 
wedge into the business office. For 
him, tvpewriting is a tool to be used 
until he learns enough about the busi- 
ness to be assigned to more respon- 
sible duties than those of a typist. 
possibly to become office supervisor. 
The third and last group for whom 
college typew riting is Offered is made 
up of secretarial majors, those who 
will be using the typewriter as a voca- 
tional tool. For these students, of 
course, a greater proficiency in ma- 
chine operation is necessary than for 
the other two groups. For them, em- 
phasis is placed upon the development 
of ability to prepare the business let- 
ter and report. The distinguishing 
characteristics of their course as com- 
pared with typewriting in secondary 
schools and business colleges are two: 
(1) the attention given to arrange- 
ment of typewritten material as an 
aid to understanding and emphasis 
and (2) the development of a feeling 
for style which cannot be achieved 
without comparative readings. 


Aims of the Course 

The aims of the college typewr'|ing 
course must be thought of in terms of 
the aim of higher education in ven- 
eral: The fulfillment and elevation of 
capacities in accordance with our full- 
est understanding of truth and good- 
ness. As Carmichael® says, *\\ hen 
education is so conducted that this 
ultimate goal is left out and attention 
is concentrated on pragmatic, mate 
rial interest, a lamentable miscarriage 
has occurred.” 

Below are listed the specific oljec- 
tives of the typewriting course. The 
last. five are objectives peculiar to 
typewriting at the college level 

1. To develop manipulative skill 
and to learn to use the parts of the 
machine expeditiously. 

2. To review English grammar on 
a functional basis and to learn those 
elements of usage peculiar to type- 
written or printed materials. 

3. To build good work habits and 
to evolve orderly procedures for han- 
dling routines. 

4. To develop an understanding of 
and appreciation for the typewriter as 
a writing instrument so that the 
operator will care for it properly and 
see that it gets needed repairs. 

5. To assume the responsibility for 
proofreading one’s own material. 

6. To sustain a typewriting rate 
which assures production of a reason- 
able amount of usable work over a 
considerable period of time. 

7. To compose usable copy directly 
at the typewriter. 

&. To acquire vocational informa- 
tion about the field of typewriting. 

9. To develop a feeling for style 
not based upon copying one style 
from a single textbook. 

10. To learn to organize and pre- 
sent material (layout, outlines, tabu- 
lations, manuscripts with footnotes. 
title pages. tables of contents, bibli- 
egraphies) in a way that will be most 
effective. 

11. To appreciate the potentialities 
for emphasizing content through 
typewritten areas and to learn to use 
the typewritten word as an instru- 
ment for presenting subject matter 
more clearly and concisely. 

12. To learn enough about produc- 
tion standards that the student can 
supervise office typewriting. 

3 Peter A. Carmichael, “ ‘Needs’ and ‘Services,’ ” 


Journal of Higher Education, November, 1' $3, 
p. 413 
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Overlapping in Economics and Advanced Business 


A STUDY of two textbooks in 
economics and two textbooks in 
advanced business training revealed 
a great deal of duplication of sub- 
ject matter. Of the 334 most fre- 
quent topics in advanced business 
training and the 133 most frequent 
topics In economics 56 topics were 
treated in both these courses. This 
degree of duplication, it will be 
agreed, appears to be rather high. 
Further study of this incidence of 
duplication was justified in’ certain 
Cases. 

A\fter this more intensive study of 
the topics which were duplicated in 
both economics and advanced busi- 
ness training, three bodies of topics 
materialized: (1) Those topics being 
taught well in advanced ‘business 
training, and only superticially—or 
not so well—in economies ; (2) Those 
topics being taught well in economics 
and only superficially—or not so well 

in advanced business training; (3) 
Those topics being taught in both 
economics and advanced — business 
training, but with a different ap- 
proach in each course. These topics, 
it was concluded, should continue to 
be taught in both courses with a sharp 
differentiation in approach and a defi- 
nite attempt to secure correlation be- 
tween both treatments. 


Topics to be Taught in 
Advanced Business Training Only 
Advertising ; balance sheet ; bonds ; 
budget; contract; discount; divi- 
dends; insurance; inventory ; manu- 
facturing ; mortgage; notes; partner- 
ship; risk; savings; securities; 
stocks ; and transportation—a total of 
eighteen topics. 


Topics to be Taught in 
Economics Only 


capitalism ; 


Agriculture; barter; 
child labor; creditors; factory; 
federal agencies and __ legislation; 
forms of combination; income; in- 
dividual proprietorship ; industry ; in- 
lation; money; property ; and rent— 
a total of fifteen topics. 


Topics to be Taught in 
Both Courses 

Bank credit; banking; business; 
business cycle; capital; collective 
bargaining ; competition; consumer ; 
corporation; distribution; drafts; in- 
stallment buying; interest; labor; 
monopoly ; natural resources; price; 
production ; profits; Social Security ; 
tariff; taxes; and wages—a total of 
twenty-three topics. 
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by Dorothy Simon 
Bronx, New York 


The content of those topics taught 
better in economics as compared to 
those taught better in advanced busi- 
ness training is clear. Therefore the 
remainder of this presentation will be 
devoted to the nature of the differen- 
tiation of the topics that it would 
seem desirable to teach in both ad- 
vanced business training and in eco- 
nomics. 

Bank Credit 

Advanced business training texts 
discuss, in relation to the topic of 
bank credit, types of loans, checks, 
and bank drafts. This represents the 
mechanics of bank credit. 

Economics books on the other 
hand, are concerned more with the 
acquisition of an understanding of 
the broad implications of this topic. 
Consequently, they treat deposits, re- 
serves, creation of bank deposits by 
loans, primary and derivative de- 
posits, runs on banks, and federal 
legislation on reserves. 

It is obvious that this topic is 
treated from different vantage points 
in both courses. There need be no 
duplication. 

Banking 

Advanced business training books 
treat banking from the point of view 
of the businessman, They expound 
on savings vs. commercial banks, 
types of loans, certified checks, the 
clearing house, computing interest on 
loans, cost of operating a checking 
account, reconciliation of bank state- 
ments, and banking services. 

Economics books deal with the sub- 
ject of banking from the point of 
view of the nation as a whole. Thus 
they consider the history of banking, 
expansion and contraction of credit 
as related to business, and federai 
regulation of banking. 

Business 

Advanced business training, as 
would be expected, treats business 
very thoroughly. It discusses: ac- 
tivities; relation to credit; associa- 
tions of business; career in business; 
choosing a _ location and name; 
diversification in the United States; 
expansion and _ contraction; func- 
tions; consumer education; govern- 
mental regulation ; growth of modern 
business; interdependence; type of 
organization ; and planning. 

Economics discusses the evolution 
of business and the relative merits 


and workings of small and big busi- 
ness. 

There is no serious duplication of 
business in these courses. Both should 
continue to deal with this topic, ex- 
cept that the subject, the growth of 
modern business, should probably be 
excluded) from advanced business 
training. 


Business Cycle 

Advanced business training con- 
siders the causes and remedies for 
the business cycle ; its characteristics ; 
and its affect on buying policies in in- 
dustry. 

I;conomics discusses the causes of 
the business cycle; its control; the 
underlying theory ; its definition ; and 
the phases involved. 


Capital 

Advanced business training dis- 
cusses the topic, capital, from the 
point of view of the businessman as 
well as the bookkeeping point of view. 
It treats capital as the backbone of 
business; working capital; capital 
stock of a corporation; fixed capital ; 
factors in acquiring it; sources. 

Iconomics covers the rudiments 
and takes the point of view of the 
general social welfare. It discusses 
capital as a means of income; as a 
means of production; its nature ; and 
varieties of capital. 


Collective Bargaining 

Both advanced business training 
and economics deal with this topic 
in the same manner. They both dis- 
cuss its nature and purposes. 

Although this may seem to repre- 
sent Hagrant duplication, it is difficult 
to see how it can be avoided in view 
of the fact that this is a topic essen- 
tial to attitude building in both 
courses. In addition, it serves as a 
foundation for subsequent study of 
related topics. 


Competition 

Advanced business training deals 
with competition from the point of 
view of the implications of freedom 
of competition as well as of its elimi- 
nation. 

Economics :considers these factors 
and in addition, covers it in relation 
to monopoly and price determination. 
It also touches upon the element of 
competition as a cause of waste. 

This is another case wherein al- 
though there may seem to be some 
duplication, it is necessary since this 
topic is essential to knowledges and 
attitudes sought as outcomes of both 
courses. 
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Consumer 


Advanced business training deals 
with this topic through the following 
sub-topics: aids; cooperatives ; legis- 
lation; self- -interest ; education; and 
consumer demand. 

Economics deals with the protec- 
tion of the consumer and consumer 
cooperatives. 

This is another topic wherein, 
despite the surface appearance of 
duplication in the two courses, it 
probably must continue as is. Ad- 
vanced business training cannot be 
stripped of this topic because it is 
essential that business recognize its 
relationship to the consumer. Eco- 
nomics can’t forego this topic since 
the consumer represents a very im- 
portant link in the chain of economic 
activity in everyday life. 


Cor poration 


Advanced business training deals 
with corporations as to: advantages 
and disadvantages ; control; develop- 
ment; ex camples ; formation ; govern- 
ment supervision ; ownership ; and 
trade associations. 

Economics defines the term, dis- 
cusses advantages and disadvantages, 
capitalization and officers. 


Distribution 


Advanced business training treats 
the following facets of the topic dis- 
tribution: channels; advantages and 
disadvantages of selling directly to 
the consumer; the economic services 
of the middleman; and selling to re- 
tailers. 

Economics devotes some space to 
the economic meaning of distribu- 
tion. 


Drafts 


Advanced business training deals 
with the topic drafts, by defining it, 
giving illustrations, explaining their 
purposes, and the activities of banks 
in the field. 

Economics also defines the term 
and explains the use of drafts. In 
addition, it discusses their role in in- 
ternational trade. 


Installment Buying 


Advanced business training defines 
the term and discusses the cost fac- 
tors. involved. 

Economics discusses the motive 
power behind installment buying for 
the consumer ; its advantages and dis- 
advantages ; and its importance in 
our present economic organization. 


Interest 


Advanced business training treats 
the topic interest by discussing its 
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nature as well as the important dis- 
tinction between contract and legal 
rates. 

Economics, not only discusses the 
nature of interest and the factors in 
determining rates, but also treats its 
role in fostering private enterprise, 
based as it is, on the profit motive. 


Labor 


Advanced business training deals 
with labor under the following sub- 
topics: demand for and supply of; 
labor unions; division of labor ; labor 
immobility ; the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics; and the types of laborers. 

Economics treats female and child 
labor and their social and economic 
implications; labor legislation; labor 
unions ; the division of labor; and the 
kinds of labor. 


Natural Resources 


Advanced business training deals 
with this topic in relation to the 
necessity of natural resources in busi- 
ness activity. 

Economics discusses the relation of 
natural resources to national wealth 
and also treats their conservation. 


Price 


Advanced business training is more 
concerned with the price problems of 
management while economics also 
takes into account the point of view 
of the consumer and the country as a 
whole. Advanced business deals with 
the following subtopics: price con- 
trol; cost price; selling price; price 
levels; price affected by store serv- 
ices; determination; and price fixed 
by contract. 

Economics treats the following 
subtopics: price control; index num- 
bers ; price fixing ; price and the busi- 
ness cycle; ‘ ‘normal” prices; and af- 
fects of changes in prices. 


Production 


Advanced business training ap- 
proaches production from the point 
of view of the businessman. It treats 
the definition of the term; mass pro- 
duction ; increase in production ; pro- 
ducers’ ‘goods ; and the organization 
of production. 

Economics, on the other hand, 
more concerned with the overall na- 
tional point of view of production. It 
considers the following aspects of the 
topic: its definition ; ownership of the 
means of production ; restriction of 
production ; appraisals of production ; 

early methods of production ; and the 
control of production. 


Profits 


Advanced business training <leals 
with the topic, profits, from the joint 
of management and labor. It dis- 
cusses its nature; margin of profit; 
the profit and loss statement; and 
profit sharing. 

Economics handles this topic ‘rom 
the national welfare point of view. It 
considers how profits are figured; 
their role as the basis of capitalism; 
the profit motive to stimulate produc- 
tion and work; the overemphasis on 
the profit motive; and the regulation 
of profits. 


Social Security 


Advanced business training and 
economics discuss this topic from dif- 
ferent points of view. The former 
considers it from point of view of 
the employer - employee relationship 
whereas economics considers it from 
point of view of the social welfare 
Tariff 

Advanced business training  ac- 
cords this topic a cursory treatment 
in the course of defining the term, 
while economics accords it a more 
thorough treatment. In addition to 
defining the term, it discusses the 
farmer and the tariff; the tariff and 
labor; who is helped?; the evolution 
of the tariff; recent pertinent legisla- 
tion; and its advantages and dis- 
advantages. 


Wages 


Advanced business training treats 
wages from the point of view of 
management in the capitalistic sys- 
tem. It discusses the control of 
wages; wage determination; the at- 
titude of employers toward wages; 
and unions and wages. 

Economics discusses this topic 
from the point of view of the social 
welfare. In that vein it discusses, not 
only wage determination, but also 
factors influencing the work force 
and their relation to wages (certainly 
an all-inclusive discussion of social 
and economic considerations). 


Conclusion 


There are some topics that are best 
taught in advanced business training, 
and others that are best taught in a 
course of economics. This justifies 
the presentation of both courses in 
schools which have programs de- 
signed to appeal to business students. 
While there is some inevitable over- 
lapping, this two-fold presentation ? 
usually desirable especially if giver 
from different points of view as indi 
cated in this article. 
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Shorthand 


Personal 


for 


Use 


by Margaret Surmann 
Public Schools 


Louisville, Kentucky 


N 'T so long ago a young teacher 
came to me for help in learning 
shorthand. “I’ve always wanted to 
write it,” she said, “but I couldn't 
take it in high school, and it wasn’t 
offered in my college. Now I am de- 
termined to learn it. I’m tired of 
spending hours pushing a pen.” 

There is no doubt that teachers 
have failed to give sufficient attention 
to a growing number of pupils who 
want to learn shorthand for their per- 
sonal use. They have insisted that 
all students follow a single sequence, 
usually two years in duration, and in 
so doing have ignored two groups at 
least — the college student and the 
student who wants shorthand theory 
as a basis for latter vocational train- 
ing on a post-high school or collegiate 
level. 

The typewriter in the last twenty 
vears has become practically standard 
equipment for the college student. It 
is assumed that he will have to use 
one in preparing his work even when 
he does not use it as a means of ob- 
taining part-time employment; but 
shorthand, which could so easily save 
him hours of drudgery, is discour- 
aged, when it is not actually pro- 
hibited. The ability to take good notes 
is recognized as an important factor 
in success in college, but no one 
bothers to tell prospective students 
how shorthand could help them. 


Why Do Teachers Fear Shorthand 
for Personal Use? 


Some of the reasons for this are 
rather plain. In the first place, there 
is the often-stated fear that these 
short-cut pupils may later misrepre- 
sent themselves to employers and so 
undermine the school’s reputation to 
the detriment of the fully trained 
graduates. This might indeed happen 
unless business teachers can convince 
businessmen of the necessity of 
checking every applicant’s record 
with the school before hiring him. 
This the businessman often fails to 
do; and in justice to the school, to 
other graduates, and certainly to him- 
self, he must begin to check care- 
fully the school references. Omitting 
this, he can at least determine an 
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applicant’s ability by a simple testing 
program. In any case, he must as- 
sume some of the responsibility. 
Teachers must emphasize over and 
over again the difference between the 
course in shorthand theory and the 
secretarial course which is designed 
to prepare students for their initial 
employment. The former aims at skill 
in reading and writing shorthand. 
The latter serves to develop steno- 
graphic techniques and to furnish 
some measure of acquaintance with 
office equipment and procedure. Sec- 
retarial practice should be vocational 
in form and substance. It is not sens- 





ible to expect a student to take a full 
two vears of work in order to acquire 
the ability to take shorthand notes in 
college; but the habit of identifying 
shorthand theory courses with secre- 
tarial training courses leaves many of 
them feeling that little could be ac- 


complished in a shorter time. We 
must erase this confusion between 
what constitutes vocational steno- 


graphic skill and mere shorthand skill 
sufficient ‘for personal use. 


Most Colleges Accept Shorthand 
Credit 


Some students are misinformed as 
to college requirements and do not 
realize that, with very few exceptions, 
all colleges will accept their commer- 
cial credits for entrance. In any case, 
those who want to take shorthand for 
personal use in college are usually 
those who are well able and quite 
willing to carry it as an extra sub- 
ject. It is this group particujarly we 


should reach with the possibility that 
some of them might become suffi- 
ciently interested to enter collegiate 
secretarial training courses. Un- 
doubtedly, the academic course is still 
the best preparation for college, but 
the academic student should not be 
denied all contact with business edu- 
cation, 

There is no doubt that a certain 
amount of prejudice results from 
hazy thinking as to what shorthand 
is. Boiled down to its simplest terms, 
it is nothing more or less than a 
means of putting down on paper 
words that could just as well be writ- 
ten in longhand but would take much 
longer. It is a time saver, purely and 
simply ; and as such can be useful to 
anyone — the lawyer preparing his 
briefs, the clergyman writing his ser- 
mons, the social worker making up 
her case reports, or the student taking 
his history notes. Anyone who has 
ever had occasion to do much writing 
sooner or later chaffs at the time in- 
volved in writing longhand. Many 
ultimately develop what they like to 
call their own systems which they 
practice somewhat precariously, to 
say the very least. Yet few wish to 
spend the time and the money to 
remedy the situation after they have 
left school. 


Shorthand—The Handmaiden to 
Culture 

To many of the academically 
minded, shorthand has a bad odor or 
commercialism. Its very identification 
with modern business condemns it to 
those who still believe that all educa- 
tion should be cultural at least 
through the secondary level. This is 
the attitude that causes teachers to 
sigh that literature is being debased 
by being read in shorthand, com- 
pletely ignoring the fact that short- 
hand has had an ancient and hon- 
orable role in the assembling of what 
we are pleased to call our cultural 
heritage. If it has come today to be 
practically synonymous with the busi- 
ness office, it had once a highly re- 
spectable connection with clerics and 
scholars. The gum-chewing stenog- 
rapher has become a type in_ the 
movies and comics 6f our day; but 


once both men and women wrote 
shorthand to record the sermons of 
the Reformation preachers. The 


clergy were the most enthusiastic 
writers during the seventeenth and 
contributing 


eighteenth — centuries; 


many systems and _ certainly high 
praise from one of them, Rev. 


Richard Jones, who piously closed 
every letter he wrote with “Thank 
God for shorthand.” 
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The Cultural and Vocational are 
Integral 


Let us face the fact that in the 
broader sense it is not possible to 
say just what is cultural and what is 
vocational. Time and circumstance 
alter our judgments and alter our pur- 
poses. Latin was once vocational. Art 
and music may be for some people ; 
and there are those who now claim 
that in our age of technological de- 
velopment, science is a necessary part 
of vocational training. Viewed 1n this 
light, some of the flimsy rags of 
prejudice which still cling to the busi- 
ness subjects may find their way at 
last into the ash heap, and we can 
offer shorthand to those who want to 
learn it, at the time when they want 
to learn it. 

Teachers then must face the ques: 
tion of what constitutes shorthand 
for personal and how it differs from 
vocational use. Just what distinction 
are we to make between those who 
are taking it vocationally and those 
who are not? It is at this point that 
we are likely to ride cff in all direc- 
tions. There are many factors to be 
considered. 


Will Shorthand Become 
Universal? 


There are those people who antici- 
pate a day when shorthand will be 
taught universally in schools and all 
people will write it instead of long- 
hand. This certainly is far from a 
realization at the present time in spite 
of the numbers who annually enroll 
in shorthand classes of one kind or 
another. If we are to achieve short- 
hand skill on a wide basis, we must 
undoubtedly begin a simplified type 
of instruction in the elementary 
school—certainly no later than the 
junior high school. Only in this way 
could a really useful skill be acquired 
by any considerable number. Few 
people are as yet ready to go so far; 
and there are not enough teachers 
who read and write shorthand them- 
selves to make the plan practical at 
the present time. 

Granting for the moment that we 
are leaving shorthand where it now 
is, in the senior high school, what 
adjustments must be made for a per- 
sonal use course ? 


How Much Speed? 


It would appear that for personal 
use a sound background of theory 
with ability to construct new outlines 
would need to be stressed rather than 
speed. A speed rate of fifty to sixty 
words a minute would probably be 
quite adequate. The college student, 
for instance, would need to be able 
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to construct outlines accurately and 
to cover a wide vocabulary. Speed 
would not be much of a factor, but 
vocabulary demands would probably 
be greater than those of the average 
stenographer. Are these aims incom- 
patible with the usual objectives of 
shorthand theory classes? Speeds of 
eighty to one hundred and twenty 
words a minute are not usually sus- 
tained on a substantial scale until the 
second vear of shorthand where vo- 
cational use may be stressed. If we 
are to make a distinction between 
shorthand for personal use and short- 
hand for vocational use, it must be 
on some basis other than speed 
alone. 

Teachers have become accustomed 
to thinking of a complete shorthand 
course in terms of the completion of 
the manual. This in many schools 
requires a whole year. It is here that 
teachers probably need to make some 
changes, either in method ot covering 
the manual or in providing an en- 
tirely new approach. There seems to 
be no reason to give one group the 
advantage of shortcut methods until 
we have more valid means of deter- 
mining what constitutes vocational 
skill as opposed to personal skill. So 
far, in respect to the simple recording 
of notes, we have only speed to diff- 
erentiate the two fields. 


Shorthand Can be Useful from 
the Start 


To a certain degree, shorthand may 
be considered personally useful from 
the first lesson, and the pupil can 
early make use of it in conjunction 
with his longhand writing. This early 
use, moreover, is desirable for all 
shorthand pupils, and a prompt appli- 
cation of their learnings is to be en- 
couraged for vocational students as 
well as personal use students. 
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Nothing is more certain than the 
fact that there is wide differen: © jn 
the speed with which indivic uals 
learn, and shorthand is no exce) tion 
to this rule. Clearly, even under our 
present system, some students «ould 
cover the theory in much less ‘ime 
than it takes others to do it. Short- 
hand is a skill and as such is (uite 
amenable to testing. Could we not, 
with a careful testing program. de- 
termine the amount of time stucents 
should spend in theory classes instead 
of arbitrarily setting up a time ‘imit 
which disregards individual ditfer- 
ences and takes no notice of the pur- 
poses for which they are taking the 
course 7 


The Problem of Credit 
lf we establish two 
courses, the question must inevitably 
arise as to whether shorthand for 
personal use should receive the same 
amount of credit as vocational short- 
hand, or whether it should reccive 
any credit at all. 

Another complicating factor is the 
growing tendency to push all tech- 
nical vocational training into the post- 
high school level. This may serve in 
a back-handed way to accomplish the 
desired goal of making shorthand 
theory courses available to any high 
school student who feels it may be 
useful to him. 

In any consideration we may give 
to the problem let us keep clearly in 
mind that the ability to read and 
write shorthand is not of itself sufh- 
cient training for stenographic em- 
ployment. There are many related 
skills which must be learned. On the 
other hand, skill in recording and 
reading shorthand can be useful in 
varying degrees to almost anyone, 
and should be available to him when 
he wants it—if he wants it. 


separate 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this respect 
—*all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Here is one of the queries we’ve received and on the very last page in the book you'll 


find an interesting answer. 


How may stenographers get the most en- 
joyment and satisfaction out of their work? 
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Equipment and Floor Plans for Business Education 


Ri ATIVELY little attention has 
been given in the past to plan- 
ning building facilities, either in 
high school or college, for housing 


modern business education pro- 
granis. The result has been that 
these departments are ordinarily 


handicapped by having to use space 
which is not adapted to their pur- 
poses, and in many cases also with- 
out proper equipment. In most of 
our older school buildings the rooms 
are very much on the hit-and-miss 
order, chietly because rooms de- 
signed for other purposes were taken 
over as the business department ex- 
panded. 

We are well aware that the pur- 
chase of new equipment and build- 
ing renovation or building construc- 
tion was all but forgotten during the 
war years. During the next few 
years many schools and colleges will 
be concerned with the problem of 
new school building or the remodel- 
ing of present structures to take care 
of increased enrollments. It) seems 
important, therefore, that school and 
college administrators and architects 
should be given information regard- 
ing proper building facilities and 
equipment for business education de- 
partments. In specific instances, 
business teachers will doubtless be 
asked to submit their recommenda- 
tions for housing and equipping the 
business department in new or re- 
modeled buildings. 

No two. schools, of course, will 
have identical problems as they plan 
for the purchase of new equipment 
or renovation or construction of 
buildings. Since no schools have the 
same conditions to consider in_ the 
over-all planning of effective busi- 
ness departments in their communi- 
ties, the reader will study the sug- 
gestions made in the light of the lo- 
cal situation. The establishment of 
standards for business education fa- 


cilities and equipment is urgently 
necded.'| The suggestions given in 


this article are not presented as defi- 
nite standards or specifications for 
either building facilities or equip- 
ment for business departments; 
rather, they represent the composite 
thought of many business educators 
who, through experience, discussion, 
and experiment, believe them to be 
improved practice. 


iW. S. Barnhart, 
Business Education 
1945, pp. 351-52, 


" Equipment Standards,” The 
World, Vol. XXV, March, 


FEBRUARY, 1947 


by Albert C. Fries 


Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


Building Facilities 

Until such time when standards 
for business department plant and 
equipment needs are available, the 
following suggestions may be help- 
ful in planning for business educa- 
tion space in the school building. 

Basement rooms are generally un- 
desirable because of unhygienic con- 
ditions. The first Hoor is an advan- 
tageous location because of nearness 
to administrative and business of- 
tices of the school, although the 
placement of equipment on the first 
oor encourages theft. Use of the 
top floor prevents dissemination of 
machine noises through the building. 
lf it is a large department and the 
one part is directly above the other 
and adjacent to a_ stairway, there 
may be no real objection to using 
two floors. Some teachers prefer the 
privacy of a wing, while others pre 
fer the publicity resulting from a lo- 
cation on a main corridor, 

Generally, business departments 
should be located near certain other 
such as rest) rooms, wash 
cafeteria, and the administra- 
tive and business offices of the 
school. Because of the great amount 
of writing required in business sub- 
jects and the nature of the 
work involved, it) is recommended 
that the special business subject 
rooms be placed in that part of the 
building which will provide the best 
natural lighting. Where natural light 
is not available in satisfactory quan- 
tities, good artificial lighting must be 
provided. Related business subjects 
should be grouped in the same part 
of the building. 

Proper arrangement of space with- 


rooms, 
rooms, 


close 


in the department is essential for at- 
The de- 


an in- 


taining maximum efficiency. 


partment should constitute 


tegral unit and should not be di- 
vided by a corridor or other rooms 
unless it consists of more than two 


classrooms and one office or labora- 


tory. The departmental office should 
be the coordinating center for all 


business work. Sufficient office space 
should be provided for each instruc- 
tor for consultation, possibly located 
between rooms with connecting 
doors. 


Business Subject Rooms 


Bookkeeping, typewriting, and of 
fice practice demand rooms larger 
than standard, approximately a unit 
and a half. The bookkeeping room 
should be partitioned at the rear for 
the machine equipment, separated 
from the main room by a_ glass 
sound-proofed partition and ; 
necting Both rooms call 
have access to the corridor. The oft- 
fice practice room should not be par- 
titioned. It may also be used for the 
secretarial practice classes. The 
typewriting should therefore 
be adjacent to the office practice 
room in order that the facilities of 
both rooms may be available for sec- 
retarial classes. The type- 
writing rooms should also be one 
and a half times as long as the stand- 
ard classroom in order that the eye 
of the instructor may take in 
the entire situation from the front. 

These special business subject 
should be equipped with a 
the handling of cer- 
duplicating work, 
working with car- 
bons, inks, etc. Is a necessary part 
of these courses. Electrical outlets 
should be installed around the walls 
at 6’ intervals near the floor to re- 
duce dangers from cords running to 
desks to provide for voice writing 
equipment, electric typewriters, 
bookkeeping machines, ete. as needed. 
Outlets at the rear of rooms to op- 
erate projection equipment should be 


con- 


door. 


rooms 


pract ice 


span 


rooms 

lavatory 
tain types of 
changing ribbons, 


since 


provided. 

Standard size classrooms should be 
provided for the other business sub- 
jects which do not require special 
facilities as to room construction. 

Walls and ceilings of rooms where 
machines are used should be of 
sound absorbent material for proper 
acoustic effect. Sound - preofing of 
typewriting and office machines 
rooms is necessary. A natural light 
color should be used for walls and 
ceilings. Glass brick should be used 
wherever feasible. 

Windows should be double hung 
and high enough to keep wind from 
blowing directly the desks. 
The utilization of natural light should 
for its 


across 
ve thoroughly investigate 
be tl ghly investigated 
distribution in the 
mechanical con- 


proper room, It 
is essential that the 
trol of shades or other equipment be 
simple in operation. Provision 
should be for darkening the 


rooms for visual aid equipment. 


made 
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Doors should be placed in the rear 
of rooms. Clear glass should not be 
used in doors leading to corridors. 

Storage space should be built into 
the wall below blackboards and into 
walls not used for the blackboards. 
It is suggested that: 

a. Under the blackboards, doors 
equipped with built-in locks would 
open to reveal sliding or adjustable 
shelves or drawers for the storing of 
supplies, tests, maps, etc. 

b. Elsewhere in the room, when 
the doors equipped with built - in 
locks were opened, there would be 
space provided as follows: 

1. Adjustable shelves. 

2. Drawers of varying depths for 
storing materials or supplies. 

3. Combined storage and bulletin 
board under glass, with storage space 
behind. 

4, Display space behind glass doors, 
provided with adjustable shelves. 

5. Instructor’s closet, including a hat 
shelf and space for coat to clear over- 
shoes. 

6. Locker space for student’s books 
in machines rooms. 

7. Built-in cabinet for supplies. 

c. The spaces for maps should be 
at least 6’ long, and as deep from 
front to back as the wall space will 
permit up to 24”. 


d. The other storage spaces should 
be at least 36” wide, 12” to 24” deep 
from front to back, with the height 
the same as that of the blackboards. 

Blackboards, with shielded lights, 
should be across the front of room 
and along left wall approximately 
half way back. 

sulletin boards may be made a 
part of the doors to storage spaces 
and be the same height as the black- 
boards. Cork bulletin boards behind 
glass and display cases located near 
the door leading to the corridor are 
desirable. 

Adjustable hangers for displaying 
maps, etc., along and above black- 
boards. 


Other Building Suggestions 


Adequate illumination is necessary 
for proper conservation of eyesight. 
The various phases of illumination, 
such as: type of window, proportion 
of window area to floor space, win- 
dow sill height, distance from top 
of glass to ceiling, ratio of window 
height to room width, window 
shades, artificial lighting, height of 
light fixtures, floor area per light fix- 
ture, must all be taken into consid- 
eration. 


Some division of the total amount 
of space for the business department 
must be made, the number and the 
character of the units being dcter- 
mined by the major objectives, ac- 
tivities, and size of the department, 
For example, the several activitics of 
the department might include: ‘»pe- 
writing, shorthand, bookkeeping, 
general business training, clerical 
practice, secretarial office practice, 
office machines, business law, eco- 
nomics, commercial or economic 
geography, filing, distributive ciass- 
room, retail store, and sales labora- 
tory. Many of these groups of ac- 
tivities, as well as specific activities, 
can be carried on in the same class- 
room space. There will necessarily 
be less specialization of space in the 
small high school. 

Since the important consideration 
is the space for the various business 
activities rather than the room itself, 
the approach should consist of the 
method of providing space for these 
activities. This requires an analysis 
and evaluation of the various types 
of rooms. It is those activities that 
require a specialized type of space 
in the school building that present 
the difficult problems. Those activi- 
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PLAN FOR OFFICE TRAINING LABORATORY 


This arrangement is recommended by Kyker and Walker. Drawn to 
scale, the suggested room measures 40 feet deep by 32 feet wide. 
Larger circles indicate chairs, smaller ones electrical outlets. 
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CLASSROOM PLAN FOR DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


This room arrangement is recommended by the Georgia State De- 
partment of Education. Drawn to scale, the suggested room measures 
30 feet deep by 22 feet wide. 
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ties that can be and are satisfac- 
torily carried on in the ordinary 
cassroom have been omitted from 
this article. The difficult problem is 
o provide adequately for the type- 
writing, bookkeeping, office ma- 
chines, and distributive classrooms 
and their equipment. 


Plan for Equipment Needs 


In building a new home, the ar- 
chitect must know what equipment 
the housewife wants in her modern 


kitchen. Likewise, in designing a 
new school building, the architect 


must consider the equipment to be 


used in the classroom. Also, the 
architect is much more concerned 
about certain kinds of equipment 


than others; for example, the dimen- 
sions of desks and tables is more es- 
sential to his planning than the par- 
ticular make of typewriter to be used 
on the desk. 

There has appeared in business 
education literature in recent years 
frequent articles concerning the lay- 
out and equipment for business edu- 
cation departments on the secondary 
and college level. Many excellent 
suggestions for the arrangement and 
organization of equipment in the 
special business subject classrooms 
are available for study. The illustra- 
tions accompanying this article show 
two recommended layouts. It should 
be stated again, however, that until 
such time as equipment standards for 
business education are established, 
we must depend upon a study of the 
ideas and experiences of others, ad- 
justing them to local conditions. 


Employment Community Survey 


Before the plans for a new build- 
ing are made, there should be a sur- 
vey of the business employment com- 
munity served by the school, in or- 
der that the business education prob- 
lems may be better understood and 
planned. It may well be that such a 
survey will eliminate the problem of 
providing instructional equipment for 
the training of specialized business 
workers in the smaller schools. On 
the other hand, such a survey will 
assist in determining needed equip- 
ment for specialized training such as 
transcribing, calculating, duplicating, 
and filing; and a distributive train- 
ing program may include retail store 
and sales laboratory equipment. 


Equipment Suggestions 


The problem of providing ade- 
quate equipment for specialized busi- 
ness training is receiving increased 
attention. Kyker and Walker? have 


Arthur L., 


Ke. B. Frank, and Walker, 
Office Abpli- 


“Trends in Business a 
ances, May, 1944, pp. 20-22, 
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compiled a complete list of equip- 
ment, costing approximately $12,000, 
as a desirable office-training labora- 
tory (see illustration) with facilities 
to accommodate 24 students per 
class. It is obvious that not every 
school would want to offer such an 
intensive office training program, yet 
this list of equipment may serve as 
a guide for the planning of office 
training courses. To this list should 
be added a demonstration table, a 
valuable instructional aid. Also, it is 
desirable that chairs and tables or 
desks be adjustable in height. This 
training laboratory would consist of 
the following equipment: 


44 posture chairs 

6 drophead desks 

20 linoleum-top tables 

executive desk 

P B X unit with 6 outlets 
4-drawer vertical file cabinets 
6-drawer visible file cabinets 
card files 


eu 


noiseless elite typewriters 

10-key adding-listing machines 
selective keyboard adding-listing ma 
chines 

rotary-type fully automatic calculators 
manually-operated key -driven calcu- 
lators 

electrically-operated key-driven calcu- 
lators 

billing machine 

posting machine 

80-division miniature filing equipment 
sets, letter trays, numbering machines, 
postal scales, check protectors, and 
storage cabinets as needed. 


bo NE WNW 


— 
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The model distributive education 
classroom (see illustration) of the 
Georgia State Department is de- 
signed to accommodate a class of 
thirty-four students. The equipment 
mentioned is basic equipment and is 
so arranged that it is possible for 
the students to view demonstrations 
from any part of the room without 
moving from their assigned loca- 
tions. Note that revolving stools are 
specified. The key to the accompany- 


3 Dictaphone transcribers 
3 Ediphone transcribers ing room plan is: 
1 shaving machine 
1 dictating machine 1. 17 tables—5’ x 2’ 
1 electric Mimeograph 2. 35 revolving stools 
1 hand-operated Multigraph 3. bookcase—3’ x 1’ 
1 hand-operated direct liquid duplicating 4. magazine rack—3’ x 1.5 
machine 5. wood sales counter ~ wrapping 
1 Vari-Typer desk—5’ x 2 
1 18-inch carriage typewriter 6. vertical glass showcase—2’ x 2’ 
4 standard pica typewriters 7. horizontal glass display case—5’ x 2’ 
3 noiseless pica typewriters 8. 3 filing cabinets—2.5’ x 1.3’ 





MONTHLY PRIZE CONTES? 





$20 CASH PRIZE 
for 
THE BEST FIELD TRIP SUGGESTION 


Confucius said that a picture was worth ten thousand words, None 
of us would dispute his underlying thought even if his mathematics fell 
a little short. Following the same reasoning, how many tens of thousands 
of words is the living picture of business in operation worth as seen on a 
well-planned field trip worth? 

In an endeavor to inject a healthy tone of realism into the presenta- 
tion, particularly in the absence of cooperative or other work experience 
opportunities, many business teachers schedule a number of field trips 
to nearby offices and industrial establishments. Others, though not regu- 
lar adherents due to limiting circumstances, will nevertheless have ex- 
perimented a few times with such projects. Experience soon proves that 
the most successful trip is the one which is carefully planned, supervised, 
and coordinated. 

Reflect upon your past experiences. Check through your files. Write 
up your plan for your favorite, “sure-fire”, field trip. There are no formal 
rules to follow. Simply describe it in your own way but be sure to include 
your methods of planning, supervising, and coordinating so that Journal 
readers might profitably apply your procedures to their own problems. 
Any type of trip with a bearing on business education may be used. 
If you cannot quite decide on your favorite, by all means submit descrip- 
tions of two or three and let the judges decide. 

Send your entries to: Contest Editor, The Journal of Business 
Education, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 

All entries must be submitted before April 30, 1947. The prize winner 
will be published in the June, 1947 issue of the Journal. 

Watch the monthly prize contest columns regularly for practical, 
experience-tested teaching aids carefully selected from suggestions con- 
tributed by teachers all over the country. 
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GROUP ACTION 


A committee of Pennsylvania business 
teachers consisting of Dr. J. Frank Dame, 
Bloomsburg State Teachers College; Wil- 
liam L. Ejinolf, University of Pennsyl- 


vania; Adam Brucher, Jr., Reading Senior 


High School; Wilbur E. Weaver, Eliza- 
bethtown High School; Francis J. Hathy, 
Lancaster Senior High School; J. Robert 
Von Drach, Pottstown High School and S. 
Gordon Rudy, Chairman, York Senior 
High School; met with Dr. Paul L. Cress- 
man, Director of the Pennsylvania Bureau 
of Instruction, Monday afternoon, July 22, 
1946. The following resolutions adopted at 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania, May 11, 1946 
were presented and discussed in detail. 

“Whereas, the importance of Business 
Education in the educational offering of 
the secondary schools, vocational schools, 
and evening schools of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania is clearly evident in the 
numerical strength of students enrolled and 
teachers employed, and 

Whereas, it is admitted that even though 
underlying principles are essentially the 
same in all fields of educational endeavor, 
it must nevertheless also be admitted that 
application of these principles to specialized 
helds of educational activity will of neces- 
sity vary considerably, and 

Whereas, school administrators gener- 
ally, through no fault of their own, are not 
intimately acquainted with the field of 
business education, it follows that the more 
than two thousand business teachers of the 
Commonwealth are virtually without lead- 
ership and guidance in their efforts to util- 


1S EFFECTIVE 


ize the best developments in educational 
thought and practice, and 

Whereas, the continued absence of lead- 
ership in Business Education will in time 
affect adversely the morale of business 
teachers as a group, and 

Whereas, teachers of business subjects 
have neither the time nor the facilities to 
gather, present, and interpret the educa- 
tional and occupational data needed for 
revision and modifications of business cur- 
riculums, and courses of study in business 
subjects, and 

Whereas, efforts to enlist the support of 
business and industry in the task of im- 
proving business education programs are 
not likely to be fruitful without leadership, 
and 

Whereas, the continued absence of lead- 
ership in Business Education makes it dif- 
ficult to develop and maintain effective and 
harmonious relationships with other edu- 
cational fields with which Business Educa- 
tion is closely allied—particularly, Social- 
Civic-Economic Education, and the several 
subdivisions of Vocational Education, and 

Whereas, the improvements in Business 
Education which may reasonably be ex- 
pected as a result of effective leadership 
will ultimately accrue to the benefit of the 
Commonwealth through the increased eco- 
nomic efficiency of its citizens, of business, 
and of industry, be it therefore 

Resolved, That we petition the educa- 
tional authorities of the Commonwealth to 
appoint a Director of Business Education 
together with an assistant for each of the 


major subdivisions of the field, namely, 


office education, distributive education, 
and sotial-business education, and be it 
further 


Resolved, That we recommend the adop- 
tion of a plan of organization and ad:iinis- 
tration for the field of Business Edu: ation 
similar to that now in effect in the State 
of New York, and be it further 

Resolved, That a committee consist! ig of 
S. Gordon Rudy, Chairman, Senior High 
School, York; A. S. Benner, Lower Merion 
Senior High School, Ardmore;  -\dan 
Brucher, Jr., Senior High School, fead- 
ing; J. Robert VonDrach, Senior [figl 
School, Pottstown; J. Frank  !ame, 
Bloomsburg State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg; and W. L. Einolf, Director 
of Business Teacher Education, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, ts hereby 
commissioned to present a copy of these 
resolutions to the educational authorities 
of the Commonwealth. 

Respectfully submitted, J. Robert \on- 
Drach, President, Pennsylvania Business 
Educators’ Association.” 

The interesting part of this activity is 
that in December, 1946 S. Gordon Rudy 
was appointed director of business edu- 
cation* for the State of Pennsylvania! 
What has been done in the Keystone 
State can be done in all other states in 
which business education lacks attention 
in the State education department. 


*See page 37, November issue of this maga 
zine. 





competent stenographers. 





Dewey Shorthand Corporation 


Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 
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Dewey Shorthand 
TEACHERS 


like to teach Dewey Shorthand 


Because Dewey Shorthand is simpler and 
more accurate, Dewey Shorthand teachers 
have fewer dropouts, attain objectives more 
quickly, and graduate a greater number of 


For better results quicker 
Learn—write—teach Dewey Shorthand 


Textbooks and tuition 
are free to shorthand teachers 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND A 
FREE COPY OF 


“A first lesson in Dewey Script Shorthand” 


J J SCRIPT 





students. 








Simplified 


RECORD KEEPING 
FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


Intensive terminal training for veterans, store owners, 
and others who require a practical knowledge of es- 
sential record keeping. 


Specifically recommended for adult and distributive 
| education classes. Serves as invaluable supplemen- 
tary training for advanced commercial high school 


In the average time of 24 class hours your students 
can learn to keep efficient financial records for appli- 
ance stores, grocery stores, restaurants, service sta 
tions, drug stores, and many other retail businesses. 
They use actual standard forms and prepare monthly 
financial statements, yet a knowledge of double-entry | 
| bookkeeping is not necessary. 
Price $2.40 list; school discount 

WRITE FOR AN EVALUATION COPY TODAY 


TEXTBOOK DIVISION 


Charles R.Hadley Gompany » » pathfinders 


330 No. Los Angeles Street 
Los Angeles 12, California 


342 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
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DEVELOPMENTS AT THE NEW YORK CITY INSTITUTE 


tnstitute of Applied Arts and Sci- 


an 
oi at New York City will offer a two 
vear (erminal vocational education beyond 
the high school. The legislature ot 1946 
estab shed five such institutes. The in- 


stitutes are located at Buffalo, Binghamton, 
Utica, White Plains and New York City. 
The law establishes the institutes for an 
experimental period of five years, states 
the objectives and purposes, provides for 
a board of trustees of seven members 
for each institute appointed by the Gover- 
nor and for a temporary state technical 
institutes board to be created in the edu- 
cation department and appointed by the 
Governor. The Board of Trustees for 
the New York City Institute is composed 
of the following members: Benjamin H. 
Namm, chairman, The Namm_ Store, 
Brooklyn; Mrs. Betty Hawley Donnelly, 
vice-president, New York State Federation 
of Labor; Louis Broido, vice-president, 
Gimbel Brothers; Andrew G. Clauson, 
president, New York City Board of Edu- 
cation; George Pigott, Associate Super- 
intendent of Education, New York City; 
k. Emerson Swart, president, Huyler’s; 
Frederick F. Umhey, treasurer, Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union. 

Industry and business will thus be as- 
sured of a source of trained technicians. 
The youth of the state will be able to 
pursue an education designed to enable 
them to meet the growing demands of a 
technological society and to become more 
effective citizens. Emphasis will be placed 
upon practical application of knowledge 
and skill. The institute will go bevond 
teaching specific skills and will offer a 
program of study which will provide for 
continued growth and development on the 
job and thus the broad background neces- 
sary to move forward into positions of 
greater responsibility within industry and 
the community. 

The Department of Retail Distribution, 
Merchandising and General Business has 
been set up to offer instruction through 
a program which will provide opportunity 
students to gain skills and obtain 
knowledge and experience as well as keep 


tor 


SMALL BUSI 


The State of New York has issued 10 
bulletins giving various kinds of aid to 
small business operators. Issued by the 
Department of Commerce, Albany, N. Y., 
and produced in cooperation with various 
business associations, these documents can 
he a great aid to business. They deal with 
financial services, picking a location, in- 
surance, purchasing and inventory control, 
record keeping, advertising, credit 
irol, regulations, publications. 

The 
aid. The Office of Small Business is pre- 


con- 
Federal government is also giving 


paring and sending to the field offices a 
serie 


Bus 


questions 


of practical discussions called Small 
Prepared in response to 
arising 


ness Aids. 
and problems 


small businessmen in the field, they are of 


among 
two kinds, 
The small business aids already released 


are mainly abstracts of articles appearing 
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abreast of the actual and far-reaching 
social and technological changes of society. 
Through close cooperation with metropoli- 
tan area merchants, students will be 
trained to enter the field of Distribution 
on the “assistant” level. Classes will be 
conducted on a “cooperative” basis. There 
will be close correlation between the non- 
academic experience gained by students 
through employment and classroom in- 
struction. The program is also designed 
to meet the needs of students who are at 
present operating their own businesses or 
who intend to do so in the future. 

The Institute will offer complete two- 
year courses in Chemical Technology, 
Mechanical Technology, Electrical Tech- 
nology, Dental Technology or Industrial 
Art and Commercial Design. All indi- 
viduals in these courses will have an 
opportunity to take courses in salesman- 
ship, business law, general business and 
record keeping. They are also afforded 
an opportunity to acquire a working 
knowledge of business machines and typing 


skills designed to meet the individual 
needs. Thus, each graduate will possess 


knowledge and skill which will enable him 
to meet the requirements of industry for 
working in his specialization and through 
greater job competency reach a_ higher 
economic level. 

Mr. Otto Klitgord, director of the New 
York City Institute of Applied Arts and 
Sciences, has been affiliated with the New 
York City schools since 1932 when he was 
appointed as a teacher in the Textile High 
School. Other members of the instruc- 
tional staff of the business education de- 
partment and allied courses are: M. Arlene 
Abels, acting department head; Barbara 
Fay Johnston; John A. MacIntosh; and A. 
Frances Casey. Two other instructors 
joined the staff on February 15. 

The Institute is located at 362 Scher- 
merhorn Street, Brooklyn. Classes in the 
technological subjects opened on February 
5, 1947. The courses in business educa- 
tion, retail distribution, merchandising, 
commercial art and industrial design will 
open shortly after March 1, 1947 at 300 
Pearl Street, Brooklyn. 


NESS AIDS 


in trade magazines, selected because they 
answer current small business problems in 
practical language or because they outline 
methods whereby some small business in- 
The 


made 


creased its profits. second type of 


small business aids is up of case 


studies — proven solutions to problems 


which have been answered by individual 
small businessmen. 

The series is being used in the agency’s 
program of counseling businessmen. More 
than 46 of the 
issued as Small Bustness Aids. 


condensations have been 

They are available for reference at all 
the 77 Department of Commerce field of- 
fices, and are already being used, less ex- 
tensively, by chambers of commerce, trade 
associations and other groups interested in 
counseling operators of new and growing 


businesses. 
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RUSH-6j'hefos- ff RASER 


More and more educators are 
recommending use of the Rush- 
Eraser. 


Dr. O. Richard Wessels, Head 
of Department of Business Edu- 
cation of a prominent university 
(name on request) says: 

“Typewriting students using the 
Rush-Eraser in their classroom work 
get noticeably better erasures than do 
students who use ordinary erasers. 
Another point, made by the typewrit- 
ing teachers, is that with the FybR- 
glass there are no crumbs to gum up 
the mechanism of the typewriter. 

“We are encouraging the use of 
this eraser by both students and sec- 
retaries.” 


User-satisfaction of the Rush-Eraser 
is guaranteed, or we will refund the 
purchase price. And the handsome 
plastic holder is guaranteed forever! 


PROPELS—REPELS—RELOADS 
with FybRglass refills in 15 seconds! 


Rush-Eraser is easier to use because 
it’s made to fit the hand. 


RUSH-ERASER—50c 
Pkg. of 2 long-lasting REFILLS—25c 


See your stationer first. If he cannot sup- 
ply you, send us his name with your order. 


THE ERASER CO., Inc. 


SYRACUSE 2, N. Y. 
OTE AE, 
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Lick your problems with 
DITTOS ONE! 


STUDENTS 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


DITTO, Inc., 2234 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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FILM GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 
) A CLASSIFIED LIST OF VISUAL AIDS FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 
(Continued from January Issue) 
ij Title — Distributor** Rental*** Cost*** 
a GUIDANCE IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
A [| Want to Be a Secretary so MP Coronet Productions, Glenview, Ill. (color) $75.00 
‘1 Bookkeeping and Accounting so MP Mahnke Productions, Des Moines, Ta. $50.00 
ee J Introduction to Accounting si FS BEVA P. O. Box 5, N. Y. 23, N. Y. $5.00 
©» --~2 B Banking As a Career si FS BEVA $2.00 
SS Bh Clerical Work As a Career si FS BEVA 2.00 
; 2 Retail l Merchandising as a Career si FS BEVA $2.00 
1B We Choose Retailing so FS 3us. Ed. Div. State Dept. of Ed., $25.00 
“i Lansing, Mich. ” 
— fe How to Hunt a Job si MP BEVA $2.50 
"> INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 
- ff Interdependence si MP BEVA $2.00 
A» Making Money and Know so MP BEVA 50 
a Your Money 
“*, — Men and Money so FS BEVA (334% rpm record) Free 
» BB Night Mail so MP BEVA $3.00 
£ - & The Search for Security so MP BEVA Free 
7 (Insurance) 
The Work of the Stock Exchange so MP Coronet Productions 
The Voice of the City 
ae (Telephone Exchange) so MP Local Bell Telephone Office Free 
ax oo A New Voice for Mr. X 
< (Telephone Manners) so MP Local Bell Telephone Office Free 
Fred Meets a Bank 
(Savings Bank) so MP Coronet Productions 
ING The Story of Money so MP Intl. Film Bureau, 84 E. Randolph St., 
Chicago 1 
The Thrifty Way so MP Bay State Film Prodns., 485 Bridge St., 
(Credit Untons) Springfield, Mass. 
E Now for Tomorrow 
(Insurance) si MP Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau St., N. Y. C. $3.00 
F Old Age and Family Security so MP Local Social Security Board Office Free 
OFFICE MACHINES 
Business Machines si MP BEVA $2.00 
Maintenance of Business 
Machines so MP BEVA $3.50 
SHORTHAND 
The Champions Write so MP Gregg ee: Co., 270 Madison Ave., $2.50 
N. Y. 16, N. 
Taking Dictation and Transcribing so FS Gregg (Sale) BEVA (Rental) $2.00 
The Secretary Takes Dictation so MP Coronet Productions] 
The Secretary's Day so MP Coronet Productions | § Color $75.00 
The Secretary Transcribes so MP Coronet Productions [{ 1 B& W $45.00 
I want to Be a Secretary so MP Coronet Productions} 
Thomas Natural Shorthand so MP Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 11, N. Y. Free 
TYPEWRITING 
Know Your Typewriter so MP BEVA $3.00 
Know Your Typewriter si MP Harmon Foundation $4.50 
Basic Typing: Methods so MP BEVA $3.50 
Basic Typing: Machine Operation so MP BEVA $3.50 
History of the Typewriter si FS BEVA $2.00 
Adventures in Typewriter Art si FS BEVA (Two Filmstrips-Double Frame) $3.00 each 
Championship Typing si MP Association Films, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. $2.00 
Tricks & the Trade for Typists si MP Association Films $2.00 
Typing Tips so MP Underwood Corp., 1 Park Ave., N. Y. C. Free 
From 9 ’til 5 Without Fatigue so MP IBM, Endicott, N. Y. Free 
Advanced Typing-Shortcuts so MP BEVA $3.50 
VOICE WRITING 
Machine Transcription— 
Machine Operation so MP BEVA $2.50 
Machine Transcription— 
Transcription Techniques so MP BEVA $2.50 
*si FS—Silent Filmstrip; so FS—Sound Filmstrip; si MP—Silent Motion Picture; so MP—Sound Motion Picture. Motion Pictures are 16 mm. 
* Distributors’ addresses given in full only the first time they appear. 
*** Transportation extra. 
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SHORTHAND SIMPLICITY 


is the result of ONE-WAY easy-to-learn writing procedures 


Only in Thomas Natural Shorthand are the following high-frequency word-endings ex- 


pressed in one way: 


Past tense ED 
claimed 
fitted 
planned 


Superlative EST 
cheapest 
fullest 
stillest 


Final ATE 
create 
accurate 
donate 


Final \TY 
locality 
minority 
vanity 

Final LY 
fitly 
family 
nearly 


you write: 
klam 
fit 
plan 


you write: 
chep 
ful 
stil 


you write: 
kre 
akur 
don 


you write: 
lokl 
minr 
van 

you write: 
fit 
fam 
ner 


then 


then 


then 


then 


then 


add: 

DOT following last stroke 
DOT ig 

DOT ‘ 


add: 

S disjoined 
S " 

5 " 


add: 
A 
A 
A 


add: 

T disjoined 
t i 

T " 


add: 

E disjoined 
, “ 

E - 


hese one-way easy-to-learn writing procedures are characteristic of Thomas simplicity. Students master 


the theory in one semester at the high school level and develop a writing speed on unfamiliar material of 80 


to 120 words per minute in one school year. 


As a shorthand teacher you will find the transfer to Thomas easy and interesting. Write today for the 


FREE Teacher Training Course by Correspondence. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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LOOKING AT DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Conducted by Donald K. Beckley 


Director, Prince School of Retailing 


Simmons College 
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Boston, Massachusetts 


WE NEED RESEARCH 


neglected area in which 
schools and colleges might make a highly 
effective contribution to retailing is  re- 
of the kinds which could be help- 
A wide variety of jobs could 
direction of retailing 
commented on here. 


One generally 


searcl 
ful to stores. 
under the 
Some are 


be done 


teachers. 


A Job for Schools 

There are several good reasons why re- 
search in retailing should appropriately be 
conducted by teachers and coordinators. 
First, store executives are commonly too 
busy to undertake the kinds of research 
they need. Their type of work is not 
geared to the long-term studies which are 
a part of the research method. Second, 
the technique of research properly belongs 
to schools which have the facilities for 
study of this nature. Third, many of the 
facts needed in’ making a comprehensive 
study of retailing situations in a number 
oi stores are not as readily available to 
competing stores as they might be to a 
as a non-competitive organization. 
Fourth, practical research in store prob- 
lems provides highly useful experience 
for students, and an appropriate method 
through which to combine theory and 
practice. In the same way it is helpful 
In giving instructors the practical knowl- 
edge of current retailing affairs which 
_— might not be as available to 
them 


schoc | 


Some Possible Research Subjects 


Ina N. R. D. G. Personnel Service 
Bulletin, Mr. B. W. Elsom, Superintend- 
ent of Personnel and Service at the Mil- 
waukee Boston Store, has suggested a 
variety of projects which might effectively 
be arried on in the field of personnel re- 
search. As he expresses it, ‘most of us 


sonal pecple spend our days_ sur- 
rounded by ‘a mosquito swarm of little 
things to do.” We are so busy patching 


up the human misunderstandings and mal- 
adjustments that develop that we have 
little or no time to spend on a serious 
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IN RETAILING 


study of the causes and methods of pre- 
vention of these human problems.’ Clear- 
ly, a number of Mr. Elsom’s suggestions 
are appropriate topics for school investiga- 


tion. Among them are these: (1) “Evalu- 
ation of Various Types of Training Aids,’ 
(2) “Studies of Visual Education Meth- 


ods,” (3) “Accident Frequency and 
Severity,” (4) “Studies of Types of Re- 
tail Wage Plans,” (5) “What Do Em- 
ployees Want to Know About Business ?,” 
and (6) “Employee Suggestion Systems.” 





Another broad subject for research was 
suggested in a talk made at the 1946 
N. R. D. G. A. convention by Mr. Lew 


Hehn, Managing Director of the Asso- 
ciation. In discussing the currently con- 
troversial subject of the hours stores 


should be open, Mr. Hahn suggested that 
surveys should be made in each community 
to determine the hours during which cus- 
tomers wanted to shop. As he pointed 
out. if such surveys were scientifically con- 
ducted they would afford a sound basis 
for a decision as to what hours stores 
should be open. “Careful surveys should 
be made not of customers’ present shop- 
ping habits, which are largely  store- 
created, but of actual needs in relation to 
working hours and free time.” It would 
seem that such a survey would fall within 
the scope of the work an educational in- 


stitution should be able to conduct, even 
though considerable planning for such a 
project would be needed. 

Another type of research more com- 


monly undertaken by schools are projects 
carried on by students as a part of their 
cases this 


course requirements. In some 
research consists of manuals which have 
been used by cooperating stores for sales 


training and for outlining departmental 
procedures. Where possible it is desirable 
to have such a project approved in ad- 


“Personnel Research,’ N. R. D. G. A. Per 
Pres. Service Bulletin, November-December, 
1945, p. 28. 

The N. RB: DG... A. 


* Bulletin of February, 


1946, p. 


vance by a store executive before it ts 
undertaken, so that the subject can be of 
practical interest to the store. Projects 
thus undertaken have included: (1) mer- 
chandise training manuals, (2) non-selling 
training manuals, (3) store handbooks for 
new employees, and (4) other training de - 
partment aids. It is important that prop- 
erly qualified persons be assigned to pro- 
jects of this nature in which the stores 
have a special interest. In many cases, 
students will be able to do the work as a 
part of or in addition to their cooperative 


Jobs under faculty supervision. In cases 
of more advanced research, retail teach- 
ers with appropriate backgrounds could 


undertake such projects on a_ part-time 


basis with student assistance. 


Organizing a Research Program 


How can work of this nature fit into 
the usual school program? It can be 
argued that teachers of retailing are busy 
with their classes and coordinators fre- 
quently have more than they can handle 
with their usual duties, so that projects 
of this nature are theoretically desirable 
but hardly feasible. It would seem, how- 
ever, that research projects could be 
werked into the regular program through 
use of techniques such as these: 

(1) Set up a course in retail research. 
Each semester select one topic on which 
all members of the class will work under 
the instructor’s supervision during the 
year. This procedure is more appropriate 
for college level programs than for high 
schools. 

(2) Ask store executives for topics on 
which research is needed. Assign these 
topics to selected students in place of more 
traditional assignments or as work for 
extra credit. 

(3) Assign term papers of limited scope 
on selected research topics to all students 
in a course in retail store operation. 

(4) Provide research data on some re 
tailing topic for the students, then give 
them practice in compiling it into a sta 
tistical study. 

All of these research Sugg stions are 
probably not practicable for any one in- 
stitution, and it may be that some of them 
seem far beyond a high school training 
piogram. If, however, students of re- 
tailing are to be better equipped for the 
kind of work store executives of the fu 
ture will need to do, they must be given 
some experience in research procedures 
These comments should suggest some of 
the techniques which might be helpful in 
previding this background 





Gregg Teachers 


Summer Session 
July 7 to August 15 


Practical Methods Courses in Shorthand— 
Typewriting — Bookkeeping — Business 
Law — and Office Practice. Also skill de- 
velopment in shorthand and _ typewriting. 
Outstanding faculty. During the last two 
summers, teachers attended from every 
state in the Union and Canada. 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


President, John Robert Gregg, S.C.D. 
Director, Paul M. Pair, . 


6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 2, Illinois 
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CONGRESSIONAL LINE-UP ON 
The new Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare is: 


Republicans—Robert Taft (chairman), 


Ohio; George Aiken, Vermont; Joseph 
Ball, Minn.; Forrest C. Donnell, Mo.; Irv- 
ing M. Ives, N. Y.; William E. Jenner, 
Ind.; Wayne Morse, Ore.; and H. Alex- 
ander Smith, N. J. 

Democrats—Allen J. Ellender, La.; Lis- 


ter Hill, Ala.; James E. Murray, Mont.; 
Claude Pepper, Fla.; and Elbert Thomas, 
Utah. 


The House Committee on Education and 
Labor is: 


Republicans—Fred <A. Hartley, Jr. 


(chairman), N. J.; Walter Brehm, Ohio; 
Ellsworth Buck, N. Y.; Ralph Gwinn, 
N. Y.; Clare Hoffman, Mich.; Carroll 
Kearns, Penna.; Charles Kersten, Wis.; 
Gerald Landis, Ind.; George MacKinnon, 
Minn.; Samuel McConnell, Penna.; Ed- 
ward McCowen, Ohio; Richard Nixon, 


Max Schwabe, 
Kansas. 


Calif.; Thomas Owens, III. ; 
Mo.; and Wint Smith, 


Democrats—Graham Barden, N. C.; O. 
C. Fisher, Texas; Augustine B. Kelley, 
Penna.; John F. Kennedy, Mass.; Arthur 








FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


John Lesinski, Mich. ; 
Ray Madden, Ind. ; 
N. Y.; and John 


G. Klein, N. Y.; 
Wingate Lucas, Texas; 
Adam C. Powell, Jr., 
Wood, Ga. 


Keep this list of members of the House 


and Senate Committees on education. Write 
to the members from your state and tell 


them what you think about federal aid for 


office training and about federal aid for 
education in general. 

Several bills have been introduced so far 
—the most important being Senator Aiken’s 
providing for a basic expenditure of $100 
per pupil and for aid to privately controlled 
non-profit schools. 

Progress in getting the George-Barden 
allotments started is non-existent. The 
White House presented the following rec- 
ommendation to Congress: “Although the 
vocational education act of 1946 increases 
authorization funds from $14,483,000 to 
$29,301,739, no increase in appropriations is 
recommended at this time. . . . Information 
on the additional amounts which States and 
local districts can make available for 
matching new Federal funds will be avail- 
able before the end of fiscal 1947 and an 
amendment may be submitted at that time.” 


NEW NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CONSUMERS 


Led by former volunteers in the Office 
of Price Administration, a new nation-wide 
agency for marshaling consumer resistance 
to excessive prices made its bow recently. 

The new group, which has already set 
up offices in Washington, is the National 
Association of Consumers. Its announced 
goal is 10,000,000 members enrolled in a 
counter-pressure campaign against the 
forces it charges have inflated living costs 
to the detriment of living standards since 
the expiration of O. P. A. controls. 


Former Price Administrator Chester 
Bowles sat in as an adviser at the N. A. C. 
directors’ meeting in Washington, D. C., 


which officially launched N. A. C., but be- 
yond giving the project his blessing he said 
he would take no official part in it. 

The meeting was in the home of the 
group’s chairman, Miss Helen Hall, direc- 
tor of the Henry Street Settlement and 
formerly vice-chairman of the Consumer 
Advisory Committee of the O. P. z 


Objectives 


Mr. Bowles and Miss Hall said the short- 
term objectives of the group are to oppose 
across-the-board rent increases by Con- 
gress and bring down prices and improve 
values of commodities through what will 
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amount virtually to a boycoit of products 
of profiteering manufacturers. 

The long-term objectives are to secure 
creation of a governmental agency—per- 
haps a full-fledged department—to repre- 
sent consumers for the first time, just as 


there are departments representing labor, 
education, agriculture and other segments 


of American life, and to secure better rec- 
ognition of consumers generally by business 
and government. 

Formation of N. A. C., and the plan for 
establishing nuclear units in every commu- 
nity of the nation, was decided on when 
the first Federal price control act expired 
last June 30, to be replaced twenty-six 
days later by a watered-down version. It 
is designed to channel and direct the war- 
born consumer consciousness of prices and 
values which had no leadership when the 
fight to maintain full O. P. A. controls, 
particularly on foods, was at its crisis, 
Miss Hall explained. 


Fellow-Travelers? 


In apparent anticipation of possible ef- 
forts by Communists and others to affiliate 
with N. A. C., the board of directors an- 
nounced it “will exercise the right to ex- 


GTON 


clude from membership groups which, in its 
opinion, are not genuinely representative of 
consumer interest, or which are organized 
for purposes which may be 7. itible 
with the objectives of the N. : 


Leaders 


The new group’s advisory counci! and 
board of directors include many leaders jn 
business, civic and official life. Vice-ciair- 
men are Mrs. Dorothy Dulles Bourne, of 
Washington, and former Representative 
Chase Going Woodhouse, of Connecticut, 
Newbold Morris, City Planning Commis- 
sion member, is treasurer, and Elizabeth 
Rohr, former treasurer of the National 
Emergency Committee for Price Control, 
executive secretary. Dr. Peria Campbell, 
Dr. Hazel Kyrk, and Donald Montgomery, 
all well known to consumer education 
teachers, are also in on the project. Con- 
sumers Union in its January 25 issue of 
Bread and Butter gave the idea its ten- 
tative approval. The fact that Consumers 
Union President Colston E. Warne is a 
member of the board shows that they are 
at least watching developments. 

Consumer educators will observe this an- 
nouncement with interest to see whether it 
is something more than a flash in the pan 
and to discover whether it has any motiva- 
tion other than that indicated. 


OFFICE WORKERS TRY TO OUST REDS 


The Chamber of Commerce and _ the 
NAM look with distinct favor upon recent 
efforts of CIO United Office and Profes- 
sional Workers of America to drop their 
Red connection. Lewis Merrill, for ten 
years the leader of this union, has dropped 
his association with the Communist party, 
and thereby has, of course, become 
anathema to this group. Whether he will 
succeed is open to question. When the 
Reds once get a foothold they: are only 
driven out by extreme measures. Office 
workers need union help. The average 
waitress in Washington, D. C., and in New 
York gets $60 net a week and usually 
pays income taxes on only about $16 to $21 
of this. The usual stenographer still gets 
only around $40 and pays full income tax. 
Office workers are badly underpaid relative 
to the wages given to unskilled workers. 
It is unfortunate that office workers are 
deprived of the help of group action be- 
cause their loyalty to the American way 
of life makes them unwilling to join a 
Communist controlled union. 


HARVARD'S CONANT SPONSORS TWO 
YEAR COLLEGE 


Washington observers believe that Dr. 
Conant’s proposals for two year colleges 
will have much influence on Congress. Dr. 
Conant’s ideas are old-stuff, but the pres- 
tige of Harvard University’s president will 
give the cause added momentum. He sug- 
gested “for many types of students a two 
year education beyond the high school, pro- 
vided locally, seems better adapted to their 
needs than that offered by a traditional 
four year residential college.” In_ the 
George-Barden bill as originally proposed 
there - was a $24,000,000 allotment for area 
vocational schools. James B. Conant has 
renewed hope that this type of federal aid 
may be given in the present Congress. 
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Can you pick the 
Two Names 


Alphabetic Card 
Decimal Subject 


1. 
2 
3. Geometric Subject 
4. Variadex 

5 


Numeric 





ANSWER: Numbers 3 and 10 are incorrect. The others 
“belong” together because they are the names of the 
cight standard filing variations used in business. 

All eight filing variations are taught thoroughly by 
Remington Rand's Identic record-keeping practice sets. 

These sets enable students to work with permanent 
materials (guides, folders, indexes, etc.) identic to 
those used in business everywhere! Too, the letters for 
practice filing are carefully chosen to give students nu- 
merous problems identic to actual business situations. 

Thus students who learn with Identic sets build up 
a valued confidence because they know they are study- 
ing and practicing with actual business tools, and be- 
cause they are facing genuine business filing problems. 


that don’t “belong” ? 


| 
ACHER? - yOU RATE? 





6. Geographic 

7. Alphabetic Subject 
8. Soundex 

9. Triple Check Automatic 
10, Dynamex Card 





TEACHING AIDS GIVEN YOU 
1. Periodic Question and Answer Service Letters. 
Reporting Charts—a free set for each student. 


Illustrated Wall Chart of Filing Procedure. 





. Tests—and Certificates for those who qualify. 


. Correspondence Course for Teachers. 











Why not give your students the best in filing practice 
courses? For complete information (with no obligation ) 
fill out and send us the coupon below. Mail it today! 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





WHAT STANDARDS DOES MANAGEMENT DESIRE? 


It is axiomatic that a sound program for 


business education must be squared against 
the needs of the business community which 
it serves. These needs cannot be com- 
placently regarded as static. Every avail- 
able source of information must be con- 
stantly checked to identify trends and de- 
termine new directions for training. In a 
recent address at the Educational Meeting 
of the Akron, Ohio, Chapter of the Na- 
tional Office Management Association, Mr. 


A. D. Eastman, Manager, Office and Tech- 
nical Personnel, B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, advanced his views on the nature 


and quality of personnel required in his 
organization. 

“We are basically looking to schools and 
colieges for replacement. First of all, to 
fill open jobs; we can’t place people on 
jobs unless we have openings, and_ those 
replacements are, unfortunately, at the 
bottom of the ladder. These replacements 
inevitably must be routine jobs such as 
messengers, clerks, typists, calculator oper- 


atcrs, junior bookkeepers, and junior 
stenographers. There is no doubt that the 
person with the immediate skill, trained 


who can 
job right 
labor 


in that skill, trained in the job, 
go in and perform and do the 
away has the advantage in any 
market. 

“In the second place, but even more im- 
portant, we are always looking for people 
with potential: people who gan move up 
the ladder to jobs, responsibilities as as- 
sistant department managers, supervisors, 
department managers, superintendents, ete. 
Those are the two basic manpower needs 
of a business, and | think it is unfair to 
approach the problem of what manage- 


ment wants without the long-range ob- 
jectives as well as the immediate objec- 
tives. 
Evaluation of Applicant 

“Now, how does management judge the 
school applicant? May I humbly say 1 
speak for one company and for one per- 
sennel department. First of all, the per- 
sonal interview is a determining factor in 


how the person lines up for the opportun- 
ities in the company. If they can’t get by 
the employment interview—if they don’t 
have the courage and self-confidence to 
sell themselves, they are licked. 


We look at the school record, and | 
have instructed my employment inter- 
viewers to give definite preference to the 
person who, in numerical rank, stands in 
the top half of the class. Anyone who 


raiks in the top tenth of the class will 
certainly receive a friendly smile and a 
warm welcome to the company. 

Also, I think a testing program is im- 
portant, although testing programs can be 
carried to absurd lengths. When we are 
int(rviewing a stenographer we want to 
know how weli she can type, how well 
she can spell, how accurate she is on a 
checking test, and we are also interested 
in her basic IQ. We like to have sent 
to us (but we very seldom get them from 
the schools) a transcript of the school 
record with an indication of various test 
scores as well as actual grades received. 
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| think it enables us to do a more intelli- 
gent job of interviewing, hiring, and place- 
ment, and it is also something that should 
become a permanent part of the personnel 
record of the individual. 

“Extra-curricular activities are some- 
thing in which we are interested. I have 
a great deal of confidence in the boy who 
has been president of his class or the girl 
who has been leader of such-and-such a 
society. They have shown leadership, 
initiative and drive. It takes an enormous 
amount of energy to make your way in an 
organization. It requires also an all-around 
adjustment to life and the ability to get 
along with people. There is no  surer 
measurement of these qualities than the 
leadership that boys and girls have shown 
in schools and colleges on their way to 
industry. 

We are interested in appearance, 
has a bearing on people, on points of view, 
on holding a job, on making your way in 
an organization Manners and poise go 
together with appearance. 

Then, of course, come previous 
records. I think it is wonderful if an ap- 
plicant who has had the oppo rtunity, has 
been urged and persuaded to work as_he 
went through school and college, whether 
or not it’s a part-time job. It gives him 
a sense of reality, a sense of responsibility, 
and a sense of what business is all about. 

“What are the attributes which make the 
boy or girl valuable to management? First 
of responsibility, of which 
is a very definite 
days. We want 
because if 


which 


we ork 


of all is a sense 
regularity of attendance 
measuring stick in these 
honesty, character, integrity, 
a person doesn’t have those you c an’t trust 
hir: and ean’t build on him. We are in- 
terested in the speed with which people ac- 
quire new points of view, adapt themselves 
to changed conditions, make a change into 
a completely different type of work, adapt 
themselves to a new and often very diff- 
cult. personality. These attributes are 
adaptability, flexibility, adjustment to new 
surroundings, ability to get along with 
people. : 

“Management is looking also for the 
ability to write correct and effective 
English, properly spelled, and for accuracy 
on work in audit and check. We = are 
looking also in every job classification and 
in every person, for initiative and_ orig 
inality: ability to get the job done in ab- 
serice of detailed instructions-—the capacity 
to take the ball and run with it. And then 
we want, too, a sense of humility, but 
alsc sparked by the desire to get ahead. A 
person has to come in, I feel, with a sense 
of self-confidence, at the same time rea- 
lizing that he is starting off at the bottom 
of the ladder, that there are bosses who 
like to bosses. and that he basically has 


to acquire the point of view of the other 
person—the point of view of the com- 
pany. 
Suggestions to Schools 
How does management consider that 


school education can be improved? I feel 
that the schools are doing a very excellent 
and admirable job and should be con- 


gratulated on it in the development me- 
chanical skill, such as typewriting, oper- 


ation of oftice machines, stenogra; y. | 
realize that you can’t turn out finished 
products in the case of every boy or girl 


in school, but the schools are definit Vv on 
the right track. We might inject a little 
more instruction concerning the bui-iness 
point of view. I have often heard our 
supervisory groups speak of a lack of 
secretarial sense in our office girls. | haye 
tried to define this quality myself but may- 
be it is something that is native, intuitive, 
and inbred and can’t be taught. 

“School boys and girls who come to us 
are pitifully weak in spelling. Particular 
attention to this should be given to girls 
who are going into stenographic Dos ions, 
or who have that aim and that Gbjective 
They often lack a basic sense of vood 
English—failure to be able to interpolate 
nussing words and to find the righ: ex- 
pressions and to make corrections in the 


boss’ dictation, and the ability to write 
letters on their own. Then, too, I find— 
anc I think it is definitely a trend of the 
times—at the present time there is a lack 


ol general knowledge and information and 
a lack of intellectual curiosity. 
“Isn’t there something we can do about 


developing the reading habit in our boys 
and girls while they are in school? They 
should have the desire to read something 


besides the funnies. I think the boy or 
girl who is willing to spend at least an 
hour a day on something semi-serious, even 
if nothing more than the editorial page or 
reading the paper thoroughly from every 
point of view, has a big head start on the 
others. There is also the traditional human 
tendency to be afraid of fine print. We 
all love to turn over the responsibility to 
our lawyers; we don’t like to dig the meat 
out of a mass of government regulations 
and reduce them, if possible, to the basic 
points. 

“As a personnel man, one very often 
sees men who, at the age 4 thirty, are 
channelized, overspecialized in one absorb- 
ing and complicated cet pi and 
realize that there is no escape for them 
no way oul, 

“We have a two-fold responsibility, and 
I speak here both to members of manage- 
ment and members of the educational field: 

1. To equip the boy or girl with aver- 
age ability and average potential with the 
necessary technical or commercial skill t 


earn a livelihood when released from the 
schools. 

2. But with all this specialized training 
to make people ready for their first job 


in business and to give them a head start, 
let’s not forget the proper long range 
education for the young man or woman of 
real potential and leadership. 

3. Let’s develop in them intellectual curi- 
osity; let’s expose them to a variety of 
situations and experiences; let’s stimulate 
seli-improvement through the — reading 
habit; let’s make 
of the other 
them the ability to write and to speak et- 
English. Let’s build 
and ability to use 


them aware at all times 


points of view; let’s give 


fective and forceful 
in them self-confidence 
and et- 


their minds originally, creatively, 


fectively on the variety of problems whic! 
will meet. All of 
remember it is 
representing one 
things 

formula of 


they these, in my opin- 


ion, and please only the 
opinion of one person 


company—all otf these are which 
rather 


from 


constitute a simple 
the confining 


f business and industrial 


emancipation restric- 
ticns of routine o 


lite.” 
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HEY’LL KNOW how to balance the 
books... write accurate shorthand 

... type full speed ahead. But will your 

students have the vital business asset of 
good grooming? Will they know and un- 
derstand that in the competition of 
business, good personal care practices 
can mean the difference between success 
and failure? 

Our free grooming-for-the-job program 
can help you effectively prepare your 
students for the test ahead. The student 

leaflets, one for boys, one for girls, are filled 
with helpful hints . . . the colorful wall-charts, 
with full-length figure, emphasize grooming 
pointers ...and the teacher’s manual gives you 
a practical working outline for group discus- 
sions and projects. 

Send for this FREE material today! Fill out and 

mail the coupon below. 


Thousands of business men and women attionn 
the country over guard their bath- fresh- an mM Sy M U hye 
ie 






ERSGNNEL MANAGER 





shee. 


ness with Mum. Mum is better because \ ivceccance™ 
it’s SAFE— for underarm protection, for ~ TAKES THE ODOR 
skin, for clothes. Won't dry out in the jar. OUT OF PERSPIRATION 


Product of Bristol-Myers 


Free Teaching Helps: Good Grooming for Business 


Bristol-Myers Co., Bristol-Myers Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Educational Service Dept. J-27, Educational Service Dept. J-27, 
{5 Rockefeller Plaza, 3035 St. Antoine Street, 

New York 20, N. Y. Montreal 30, Quebec, Canada 


Please send me the material checked: 
| “Grooming for the Job” Charts IN COLOR. [_] NEW student leaflets for boys, for girls. 
[-] NEW Teacher’s Manual “Guide for a Good Grooming Program.” 
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School Address Zone City State 
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ECTA Golden Jubilee 


A strong program is being developed 
for the Fiftieth Anniversary convention 
of the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association, to be held in Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Massachusetts, April 2, 3, 4 and 5. 
President E. S. Donoho, the other officers 
of the association and the various com- 
mittees are making elaborate plans for the 
entertainment of all those who attend the 
meetings. 

At the opening meeting Thursday morn- 
ing Louis A. Rice, president of Packard 
School, New York City, will explain and 
interpret the convention theme, “Attain- 
able Standards in Business Education.” 
Mr. Donoho will preside, introduce guests 
of honor, and deliver the _ president’s 
address on the subject, “Fifty Years in 
Business Education.” 

The annual banquet will be held Thurs- 
day evening, April 3. Judge Harold C. 
Kessinger, president of the New Jersey 
Chamber of Commerce, and _ nationally 
known as a humorous and dynamic orator, 
is the banquet speaker. His subject will 
be “Challenge of the Calendar.” 

On Friday, April 4, at morning and 
afternoon sessions, there will be thirteen 
section meetings. Seven of these will be 
given over to a discussion of attainable 
standards in clerical practice, distributive 
occupations, office practice, dictation and 
transcription, bookkeeping, typewriting, 
and social business subjects. There will 
be a section devoted to “Services Avail- 
able to Business Education from Federal 
Government Agencies” and a private school 
teachers section. In addition to a private 
schools directors section, there will be sec- 
tions devoted to “Heads of Department 
Problems in Developing Attainable Stand- 
ards for Business Education,” ‘Visual 
Aids in “how x ancl Distributive Occu- 
pations and the Social Business Subjects,” 
and “Visual Aids in Stenography, Type- 
writing, and Office Machines.” 

At the closing general session on Satur- 
day morning, April 5, the principal 
speaker will be former U. S. Senator 
Joshua Lee, of Oklahoma. He is a mem- 
ber of the Civil Aeronautics Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C. He has chosen as the sub- 
ject of his address “Aviation and a Brave 
New World.” 

The complete program for the meeting 
will be outlined in the next issue of this 
magazine. 


Tri-State Convention 


As announced in the December number 
of this publication, the convention of the 
Tri-State Commercial Education Associa- 
tion will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, Fri- 
day evening and Saturday, April 18th and 
19th. All meetings will be held at the 
Statler Hotel. 

The registration desk and exhibits will 
be open on Friday evening at 7:30. The 
Friday evening program will include a 
round table discussion dealing with busi- 
ness education in each of three states. The 
speaker for Pennsylvania will be Dr. 

linton M. File, Indiana State Teachers 
College. The speaker representing Ohio 
will be William_L. Moore, principal_of 
John Hay High School in Cleveland. The 
speaker representing West Virginia will be 
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Lee A. Wolfard, director of business- 
teacher training in Marshall College, 
Huntington. Dancing and entertainment 


will start at nine o’clock. 

A past officers breakfast is the first 
event scheduled for Saturday morning. 
The educational program will start at 
9:30. Bernard A. Shilt, Supervisor of 
Commercial Education in Buffalo, New 
York, will speak on “Ways Supervisors 
and Department Heads Should Help to 
Improve the Instruction in Business Edu- 
cation Subjects.” Frank F. Sanders, 
Supervisor of Business Education in the 
Pittsburgh schools, will be chairman of a 
panel discussion on better instruction in 
social business subjects, bookkeeping, 
shorthand and transcription, and typewrit- 
ing. The speakers will be Dr. James 
Gemmell, E. L. Zimmerman, Elsie C. 
Garlow and Charles E. Quinette. An 
address by Dr. J. Frank Dame, Acting 
Head of the Department of Business 
Education at State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, will conclude 
the morning session. 

During the morning Dr. McKee Fisk 
will be the principal speaker at a private 
schools meeting. John G. Roof, president 
of Penn Commercial College, Washington, 
Pennsylvania, will be chairman of this 
meeting. 

The luncheon speaker will be Dr. Ed- 
gar J. Fisher, assistant director of the 
Institute of International Education, New 
York City. His subject will be “Post- 
War Education Reconstruction and Points 
on Current Events, World Relations and 
Youth.” 


Mid-Western Business Schools Convention 


E. O. Fenton, convention chairman, has 
announced an interesting program for the 
convention of the Mid-Western Business 
Schools Association, to be held in Des 
Moines, April 3, 4 and 5. All meetings 
are to be held in the Fort Des Moines 
Hotel. 

The speakers for the Thursday after- 
noon meeting are McKee Fisk, Editor in 
Business Education, McGraw- Hill Book 
Company, Inc., and A. Raymond Jackson, 
of Beacom College, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Friday morning will be devoted to a 
council on advertising and a discussion 
of national legislation affecting business 
schools. Prominent speakers will address 
both meetings. Following the luncheon 
on Friday, Claude McBroom, national 
past-president of N.O.M.A., will explain 
how the National Office Management As- 
sociation can cooperate with the business 
schools. C. E. Hostetler, Veterans Ad- 
ministrator, Hines, Illinois, and Oscar 
Jerde, Veterans Employment Service, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, will discuss veterans 
employment problems. The Friday dinner 
speaker will be Capt. A. A, Nichoson, 
assistant vice-president of Texas Com- 
pany. His subject will be “The Value of 
Good Will to a Business.” 

At the Saturday morning meeting Dr. 
Walter Daykin, Professor of Labor, Uni- 
versity of lTIowa, will discuss “Office 
Unions and Their Effect Upon the Busi- 
ness School.” A business meeting and 
luncheon will close the convention. 


NABTTI Convention Plans 


As this issue goes to press final plans 
are being made for the annual meeting 
of the National Association of Bu: usiness 
Teacher-Training Institutions to be held 
on February 28 and March 1, it in Atlantic 


City, New Jersey. The meetings will be 
held in the Ambassador Hotel, in con- 
junction with the annual meeting of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. The program will have as its 
central theme “Immediate Problems in 


Business Teacher Education.” 

The opening session is scheduled for 
10:00 A.M. on Friday, February 28. This 
session will deal entirely with the formu- 
lation of a set of principles in general 
business education the purpose of which 
will be not only to acquaint business teach- 
ers but administrators and other policy 
makers with what general business ecuca- 
tion is, what it includes, for whom it is 
intended, and the contribution general busi- 
ness education can make to the general ed- 
ucation of all persons. 

The afternoon session on Friday will be 
devoted to the ways and means by which 
the principles of general business educa- 
tion may be implemented in the school 
program. It is hoped that this session 
will result in practical suggestions for the 
school administrator about the program of 
general business education. 

A business meeting of the association 
will follow a general session in the morn- 
ing on March 1. There will be a lunch- 
eon of peat tassels representatives and 
guests at noon on Saturday, followed by 
the closing session. 

The present officers of the association 
are: President, Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana; vice- 
president, Peter L. Agnew, New York 
University, New York, New York; secre- 
tary, J. Frances Henderson, Oklahoma 
A & M College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; 
treasurer, W. A. Larimer, North Texas 
State Teachers College, Denton, Texas. 


C.B.E.A. Contest and Convention 


The Catholic Business Education Asso- 
ciation will sponsor a contest on May 1), 
at 1.30 p.m., at Cardinal Hayes High 
School, Bronx, New York. Schools de- 
siring to enter contestants should contact 
Brother Lucius, C.F.X., president of the 
organization, at Cardinal Hayes High 
School. It has been finally settled that 
schools should select five of their best 
students in each subject, with no student 
entering for more than one subject in the 
following exams: Typewriting 1, Short- 
hand 2, Business Arithmetic, Bookkeep- 
ing 2. 

Plans are being made to hold the annual 
convention of the association at Cardinal 
Hayes High School on May 31. 

In addition to Brother Lucius, C.F.X., 
the following are the officers of this group 
for the present year: Vice-president, Sister 
Mary Carolina, C.N.D., Notre Dame — 
lege of Staten Island, Staten Island, N 
York; vice-president, Sister Mary Revie 
Cathedral High School, New York, New 
York; secretary, Sister Mary Anastasia, 
O:P., ’ Aquinas High School, Bronx, New 
York: treasurer, Sister M. Regis, O.P., 
St. Vincent Ferrer High School, New 
York, New York. 
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100th Anniversary of the 
American Dictionary 


In 1831 George and Charles Merriam 
started business as booksellers and printers. 
Meanwhile, Noah Webster had completed 
in 1828 his great American Dictionary of 
the English Language. Selling at $20 a 
copy the American public found it too ex- 
pensive. As a result the 2500 copy edition 
sufficed for 13 years. At Noah Webster’s 
death the Merriam brothers discerned the 
potentional sales value of the book and 
bought the publishing rights and in 1847 
produced a completely revised edition to 
sell at $6. The public favor was won at 
once. 












The present complete edition containing 
over 600,000 words is used universally and 
research is constantly going on to bring 
the work up-to-date. The dictionary has 
been a basic aid of the school and of busi- 
ness, and for the secretary it has been an 
indispensable tool. The G and C Merriam 
Company, of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
has rendered distinguished service to busi- 
ness education. 


Meadows Elected by Two Organizations 


Owing to the inability of J. Murray Hill, 
of Bowling Green Business University of 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, to serve as vice 
president of the Southern Division of the 
National Association of Accredited Com- 
mercial Schools, the Board of Governors 
of the association has announced the 
election of George A. Meadows. Mr. 
Meadows, who is president of Meadows- 
Draughon Business College of Shreveport, 
Louisiana, has been vice president of this 


association for the past two years. He 
has been prominent in the work of the 
N.A.A.C.S. and served as Editor of 


Accredited News during 1945. 

From Shreveport comes the announce- 
ment that Mr. Meadows has been elected 
president of that city’s unit of Goodwill 
Industries, organized to aid the physically 
handicapped by giving them work. The 
announcement stated that during 1946 a 
total of 112 handicapped persons were 
given work at the plant operated by the 
organization and _ received a total of 
$34,500 in wages. It is the aim of this 
movement to pay at least two-thirds of the 
income to its workers. 


Developments in Personal Typing 


At Stephens Institute, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, a number of 5 week typing classes 
have been set up including fifteen hours 
of instruction and thirty-five hours of 
typewriting practice. More than two hun- 
dred students were enrolled in these classes 
during the initial five- weeks _ period, and 
all but seven passed the minimum ability 
test at the end of the period. The ob- 
jective of this training was not to develop 
rapid speed or professional typing tech- 
niques, but to give the student a sense of 
competence in using the typewriter for 
her personal needs. 

This experiment represents a promising 
beginning. Next year, through the ex- 
panded efforts of the business education 
department and the staff in communica- 
tions, it is hoped that all non-typing stu- 
dents may be given similar opportunity 
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for elementary training in this useful and 
important skill. The results of this year’s 
training are being carefully studied, in- 
cluding the use that is made of the train- 
ing, students’ reaction to its value, and 
teachers’ judgments with respect to its 
importance in student work. 

Meanwhile the James Hervey Junior 
College of New York City continues to 
present personal use typing to adults in 
four week-end training periods. This 
work has ‘been outstandingly successful. 
At the City College of New York students 
are being taught the elements of typing 
in one Saturday morning. Of course, they 


do not become expert typists in this 
period, but it is reported that they do 
attain the foundation for efficient per- 


sonal-use typing—the class gives the stu- 
dents the right start. 


“Business Entrance Tests" Announced 


Modern supervisors of education depend 
much, to get results, upon statistical 
norms. If these norms are derived from 
thousands of cases, the school can deter- 
mine its own particular grade of efficiency. 
No other way exists for any school to 
check its standing with that of contempo- 
rary schools. 

A suitable device for enabling commer- 
cial teachers and supervisors to measure 


their student products is the United- 
NOMA Business Entrance Tests—suc- 
cessor to National Clerical Ability Tests. 


When a business educator receives on each 
of his pupils who was tested, a report with 
a table of norms for the entire country, he 
can determine in what fields, if any, are 
his weak spots, and what can be done to 
strengthen. Weak spots in business educa- 
tion (like any other) are not easily noticed 
without some measuring stick. The United- 
NOMA Business Entrance Tests furnish 
the measuring stick. 

Another value of the U-N BET pro- 
gram is the certificate given each candi- 
date who does acceptable work. This cer- 
tificate signed by an official of United Busi- 
ness Education Association and one of the 
National Office Management Association is 
not only a key to special preference in 
many business oftices, but a considerable 
satisfaction to the holder. Also, the school 
whose pupils earn U-N BET certificates 
has material for an excellent publicity re- 
lease in local papers. 

Tests are given in five vocational skills, 
typing, machine calculation, filing, book- 
keeping, and stenography. ‘A person may 
take one or more. The cost is $1.00 for 
one vocational test per pupil, and $1.00 for 
any other of the five tests he takes. The 
price includes all shipping charges, and the 
services of correcting and _ certificating. 
These are tests of readiness for work and 
are planned to be given at the end of the 
business course, just before entering em- 
ployment. In 1947 tests may be given dur- 
ing April, May, or June. Public and pri- 
vate secondary schools and colleges par- 
ticipate in U-N BET 

Commercial educators whose students 
participated in 1946 soon will receive the 
bulletin about the 1947 tests. Anyone in- 
terested in having the bulletin which in- 
cludes excerpts of tests, may have one by 
writing H. E. Cowan, High School, Ded- 
ham, Massachusetts. —H. E. Cowan 


No British Business Education 
Meeting This Year 


The Council of the British Association 
for Commercial and Industrial Education 
reluctantly has decided that the uncer- 
tainties of the economic conditions in the 
British Isles, the acute shortage of ac- 
commodations and of many commodities 
and other factors has made it impossible 
for the Council to accept the invitation 
the International Society for Business 

Education to organize an Economic — 
ference this summer in London. Dr. A. 
Laett, the permanent secretary of the 
international organization has not yet been 
able to make other arrangements. It is 
doubted whether another program can be 
planned in some other country at this late 
date. 

A committee has been appointed by Dr. 
John R. Gregg to make plans for Ameri- 
can participation in the international pro- 
gram. The tentative idea is that the 
United States will act as host to the inter- 
national group in 1949 and that a full 
Congress of the Association will be held 
in New York in the summer of 1949, 


Does Abacus Beat the 
Calculating Machine? 


According to recent newspaper accounts 
a young Japanese recently defeated an 
American in addition, subtraction, and 
division—the Japanese using the abacus 
and the American an electric calculating 
machine. This is nothing new. Some 
years ago the late Professor Brett, of 
City College, defeated a machine operator 
at the same processes and Professor Brett 
used ordinary pencil and paper and mental 
arithmetic processes. The mere fact that 
an occasional calculating genius like Pro- 
fessor Brett or Mr. Kiyoshi of abacus 
fame can for brief periods do better than 
an ordinary machine operator only shows 
that the exception proves the rule. Over 
99 per cent of the Americans using our 
procedures and Japanese using the abacus 
cannot do as well as an ordinary operator 
using a calculating machine. That’s what 
counts. 

e 


Gemmell Honored by Penna. Groups 


Dr. James Gemmell, director of business 
education in the School of Education at 
the Pennsylvania State College, has been 
elected president of the Pennsylvania Busi- 
ness Educators Association as well as head 
of the Business Education Section of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. 
He is also serving as vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Vocational Association. 


Correlated Visual Materials 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., is 
now including lists of correlated visual 
materials in a number of its new text- 
books. Information in these lists includes 
titles and brief descriptions of films, 
sources of supply, and where possible, 
suggestions on the parts of the book with 
which each film can best be correlated. 

Twenty-three books containing such lists 
have already been published. Eighteen more 
are now in the hands of the printer for 
release in the near future. 
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TWO 
IMPORTANT 
NEW EDITIONS 


Hutchinson's 
STANDARD HANDBOOK FOR 
SECRETARIES 


New Fifth Edition 
Ready in March 


This widely-used, well-liked handbook is known as 
“the secretarial student’s one-volume library.” It 
gives complete, dependable information on all 
questions of secretarial practice as efficient secre- 
taries of leading executives know it. Easy to un- 
derstand, easy to use, this encyclopedic volume 
covers not only the facts helpful in the production 
of normal stenographic work, but also a wealth 
of dependable data relating to diplomacy, efficiency, 
office procedure, legal matters, communication 
services, financial information, etc. The new fifth 
edition brings all material abreast with present- 
day practice. 


MacGibbon's 
FITTING YOURSELF FOR BUSINESS 


McGraw-Hill Publications in Business Education 


New Second Edition 
Ready in April 


This popular textbook has been revised to bring 
it up to date, and to emphzsize more selective em- 
ployment conditions likely to exist in the postwar 
era. The book has been widely acclaimed as a 
practical, authoritative, and helpful book on the 
subject of job getting and job holding, and is 
generally regarded as a leader in its field. Com- 
bining wide business experience and extensive 
research among employers in all kinds of business, 
the author presents a fortright and realistic book 
directly keyed to the difficulties faced by students 
preparing to enter business. A feature of the book 
is its vivid portrayal of personality in action in 
business life, with real-life stories to capture and 
hold the student’s interest. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGraw-hiill Book Co., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street Dept. X New York 18, N. Y. 








For Successful Business Teaching 


ODELL AND STUART 


Principles and Techniques for Directing 
the Learning of Typewriting 


A clear, helpful discussion of visual and audio-visual aids 
and the reading habits of typists plus a thorough modern. 
ization of teaching techniques. Teachers, experienced «nd 
inexperienced, will find this text indispensable in the 


successful solving of classroom problems. 





JAMES L. TWOHIG 
Practical Exercises in Business 
Arithmetic 


This creative text is more than a “drill book”: it is an 
introduction to the vital experience of solving problems 
that approximate actual business situations. Sixty-two two- 
page exercises in tabular form give the student practice in 
the fundamentals of arithmetic and lead him to develop 
accuracy and speed in recording data, completing caleula- 
tions, making summaries, and proving results. For use in 
business education classes in the ninth grade and _ in 
senior high school and wherever material for the main- 


tenance of arithmetic skills is desired. 





FORKNER, OSBORNE, AND O’BRIEN 


Correlated Dictation and Transcription 


The keynote of this widely used text is the well-organized 


and workable arrangement for correlating shorthand, type- 

















writing, English, and spelling. The controlled vocabulary 
consists of 3000 high-frequency words chosen from “A 
Basic Writing Vocabulary of 10,000 Words Most Com- 
monly Used in Writing” by Dr. Ernest Horn. There are 
1906 phrases in shorthand. The dictation and the typing 
practice exercises may be used for typing practice, timed 
tests, direct dictation to the machine, and for shorthand 
dictation. These exercises are written also in shorthand at 
the end of each unit, and may be used for reading practice 
and for transcription. All strokes are counted in_ the 
shorthand plates, in the dictation exercises, and in the 
Gregg and Pitman editions. 


typing practice exercises. 


Excellent Teacher’s Manual. 


D. C. HEATH and COMPANY 
New York 


San Francisco 


Chicago —— Atlanta 


Dallas 


Boston 


London 
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Lester M. Becker has accepted an ap- 3eiore entering college, he had_ five Ralph Masteller has been made super- 
pointuient as professor of business ad- years of experience in_ business. He visor of student teachers of business 
ministration at  Loras College, Du- was graduated from State Teachers subjects in the eT of sere 
Jniversity oO 


buque, lowa. Mr. Becker was a teach- 
er in the Senior High School of 
[ubuque, Iowa, for fifteen years and 
was director of commercial teacher 
training in the summer session at Loras 
College from 1940 to 1946. His B.S. 
and M.A. degrees are from Iowa Uni- 
versity. 


The head of the recently reinstated 
secretarial studies and business admin- 
istration courses at Goddard College, 
Plainfield, Vermont, is Cameron F. 
Bremseth. His Bachelor’s degree is 
from State Teachers College, Mayville, 
North Dakota, and his Master’s degree 
is from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


Verna Brooks, a former teacher at 
Beaver College, Jenkintown, Penn- 
sylvania, is now an instructor in secre- 
tarial science at the University of Mary- 
land. 


Grace Wilson Bruce has resigned her 
position at Huntingdon College, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, to accept an associ- 
ate professorship of commerce at Union 
University, Jackson, Tennessee. 


Margaret Englehart, who obtained 
her Master’s degree from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, last June, 
has been appointed an instructor of 
secretarial science at Urbana Junior 
College, Urbana, Ohio. 


A new member of the faculty at Fair- 
lagh Dickinson Junior College, Ruther- 
ford, New Jersey, is Harold Feldman. 
Hic Master’s degree is from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


_ Helen Hastings is now on the teach- 
ing staff at Highland Park Junior Col- 
lege, Highland Park, Michigan. She 
was awarded her Master’s degree by 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
last June. 


Dr. George Heather has been appoint- 
ed associate professor of economics and 
director of curriculum construction at 
the University of Denver. In addition 
to teaching in the School of Economics 
he will relieve Dr. Cecil Pucket as di- 
rector of curriculum. Dr Puckett will 
temain as chairman of the curriculum 
committee, but will take over the duties 
as chairman of the Secretarial Science 
Department. Dr. Heather’s Bachelor’s 
degree is from Southwestern Missouri 
State Teachers College; his M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees are from the University 
ot Iowa. He has taught in the high 
schools of Missouri and was director of 
business teacher training in the Uni- 
versity Experimental School at Iowa 
City Immediately prior to going to the 
University of Denver he was on the staff 
ot the Fort Hays Kansas State Teach- 
ers College. 


Clayton H. Hinkel has accepted a 
teaching position in the Department of 
Business Education at State Teachers 
College, | Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 
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College, Bloomsburg, in 1940 and was 
awarded his Master’s degree by Temple 
University in 1943. From 1940 to 1942 
Mr. Hinkel taught in the junior high 
schools of Easton, Pennsylvania, and 
for the past four and one-half years he 
has been head of the business education 
department and placement bureau at 
Easton High School. He was also an 
instructor in the evening school of 
Churchman Business College, Easton, 
for over three years. 


Ralph Hoag has been appointed reg- 
istrar of Utica College, Associated Col- 
leges of New York State, Utica, New 
York. He was awarded his M.A. de- 
gree by Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in December. 


Bertrand P. Holley is a new instruc- 
tor in the Commerce Department at 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston. He has taught in Bloom- 
field (Missouri) High School and Hick- 
man City High School, Hickman, Ken- 
tucky. His A.B. degree is from Mur- 
ray State College, Murray, Kentucky. 


Dr. Lawrence L. Jarvie has been ap- 
pointed associate commissioner of edu- 
cation for New York. He will have 
charge of the establishment of the five 
new institutes of applied arts and 
sciences authorized by the 1946 legis- 
lature; supervision of the six existing 
state agricultural and technical insti- 
tutes; be responsible for development 
and direction of an extended adult edu- 
cation program, and for veterans edu- 
cation in the state institutions. 


Louise Eileen Kraeger is _ teaching 
secretarial science at Arizona State Col- 
lege, Tempe, Arizona. She has taught 
in Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Kalamazoo, Michigan and Maine 
Township High School, Park Ridge, Il- 
linois. Her Bachelor’s degree is from 
the University of Iowa and her Master’s 
degree is from Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University. 


The new state supervisor of business 
education for the State of Minnesota is 
F. J. Lueben. H. T. Lehto has been 
appointed assistant supervisor. Mr. 
Lueben was state supervisor of distrib- 
utive education before accepting this ap- 
pointment. He has also served as state 
supervisor of private trade schools. He 
taught business courses in the various 
high schools of Minnesota for fifteen 
years. His Bachelor’s and Master’s de- 
gices are from the University of Min- 
nesota. Mr. Lehto taught business sub- 
jects at the high school, Pine City, Min- 
nesota, for three years and has had 
extended business experience. He is a 
graduate of Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. He served in the U. S. 
Marine Corps during the war. 


Administration at the 
California in Los Angeles. He con- 
tinues as head of the business depart- 
ments of Emerson Junior High Schour 
and University High School in Los 
Angeles. Mr. Masteller taught in the 
ligh schools of Burlington and Monte- 
zuma, Iowa. For ten years he was 
director of business education at Ari- 
zona State College, ‘Tempe. From 
1939 to 1942 he taught at Metropolitan 
High School in Los Angeles. During 
the war he was a Captain in the Air 
Corps. 


Bertha E. Taylor is a new member of 
the faculty of East Washington College 
of Education, Cheney, Washington. She 
was awarded her M.A. degree by Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, early 
last year. 


Dr. James M. Thompson has resumed 
his duties as chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education at the East- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston. When separated from the 
service he was a Lieutenant Commander 
in the Navy and Director of Yeo- 
man, Stenography and Demobilization 
Schools at the Naval Training Center, 
San Diego, California. He went to 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege in Charleston in 1937. Before go- 
ing to Charleston he was instructor in 
the School of Commerce, New York 
University, New York, New York. His 
B.S. degree is from Nebraska State 
Teachers College, Chadron; his M.A. 
degree is from Colorado State College 
ot Education, Greeley, and his Doctor’s 
degree is from New York Universtiy. 


Fred M. Tidwell has resigned his as- 
sociate professorship at the University 
ot Oklahoma in Norman to become as- 
sistant professor at San Jose (Califor- 
nia) State College. Before the war he 
was assistant professor of commercial 
education at Oklahoma A & M College. 
Mr. Tidwell was honorably discharged 
from the Navy about one year ago as 
a Lieutenant Commander. 


Nolabelle Welch has been appointed 
an assistant professor at West Texas 
State College, Canyon. She _ resigned 
her position as head of the Department 
ot Commerce at Southeastern State Col- 
lege at Durant, Oklahoma, to accept 
this new position. 


Edith M. Winchester, head of the 
Secretarial Studies Department at the 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie College in 
Pittsburgh, has been promoted to as- 
sistant director of the school. She will 
continue as department head. Miss Win- 
chester has been a member of the facul- 
ty of the Pittsburgh school since 1919. 


Mrs. Ethel H. Wood will head the 
secretarial training program at the new 
veterans’ college in Farragut, Idaho, the 
Farragut College and Technical Insti- 
tute. She is a former member of the 
faculty of the State College of Wash- 
ington. 
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STIMULATE ECONOMIC THINKING 


with the textbook that helps the student to a_ better 
understanding of the role he plays in our modern society 


Preparing for Business 








by Hamilton, Gallagher and Fancher (T 

Here is a text—basic in the introductory business course—which recog- suc 

nizes that today’s vital need is for a realization of the relationship of th M 

individual to the business community. Cc 

Preparing for Business paves two roads at once: It gives the necessa: \ 

foundation to the student who later contemplates taking a commercial are 

course; It gives a student with no commercial course aspirations an insight ing, 

into business that will serve him throughout his lifetime. boo 

. T 

Some important features: fern 

@ Practical problems taken from everyday activities. rst 

. . . mus 

@ Full attention given to development of a business vocabu- f hh 

HAMILTON 

de lary. have 
GHER ; ; oi 

GALLA @ The "Service Factor" emphasized. oe 
ER : : ‘ ‘ ii 
FANCH @ A chapter on Business Computations provides a review be 
of more generally used principles of business arithmetic. job 

sequ 

List price: $1.60, less discount and 
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Write for your approval copy today very 
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Timery For Topay 


Best Handy-Sized Dictionary _NOW is the opportune time to offer your students these | gyy 


two Pathfinder practice sets. Timely because they are keyed ti 
to the needs of many of your students who will engage in Se 
expanding lines of business activity. te 















WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes all the words 
most commonly used in speaking, reading, 
and writing. 







1. Accounting for Installment Sales (2s student Hours) ae 
Essential for appliance dealers and others who sell! pres 
on the installment plan and discount their contracts. onda 
Features a specialized cash journal. An ideal set for 
orienting your students to actual business methods. aes 








The best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition— 
“The Supreme Au- 
thority” for the 
courts, the press, 
the schools and 
colleges of the 
country. 








|2. Comparative-Spread Accounting (40 Student Hours) 
Essential for service station accounting and may be pee 
adapted to many other distributive businesses. An said 
entirely new and time-saving method of accumulat- 
ing and presenting operational information utilizing ‘aie 
strip forms for daily reports and financial statements. dent: 











EXAMINE these short, intensive practice sets now. Provide 7 
| your advanced bookkeeping or accounting students with an J topic 
understanding of modern applications. For additional infor J ‘are 


Compiled by the fa- 
mous Merriam-Web- 
ster editorial staff 
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SUCCESSFUL TEACHING, by James L. 
Mursell, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 338 pp. $3.00. 


What must any teacher do if his pupils 
are to learn well and are to achieve last- 
ing, usable, and meaningful results? This 
is the crucial problem with which this 
book is chiefly concerned. 

The author worked out his answers in 
terms of a set of six principles. The 
first of these is that the learner’s mind 


must work in the right kind of context 
if he is to learn well. Second, he must 
have the right focus. Third, the right 
_ of social relationships will help 


enormously. Fourth, individualization must 
be provided for. Fifth, each particular 
job of learning must be a part of a 
sequence of developing power and insight, 
and finally sixth, the right kind of evalu- 
ation is essential, for the learner needs to 
know how he is getting along and other 
people need to know it too. 

The author recognizes that his set of 
principles is not the only possible one. This 
book is a graduate type of presentation 
very desirable for an experienced teacher 
who is thoughtfully trying to reevaluate 
his work and to find some possible bases 
for improvement. The book is erudite 
and by no means easy reading. Neverthe- 
less, a thoughtful student of methodology 
will be repaid by careful study of this 
text. 


BUYING INSURANCE, Consumer Educa- 
tion Study, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., 136 pp. $.35. 


This bulletin, which is one of a series 
of 16 learning units, is a major contribu- 
tion. It gives, without doubt, the best 
presentation of insurance available for sec- 
ondary school teachers to date. The bulle- 
tin has achieved the combination of sim- 
plicity and completeness. It would have 
heen interesting, however, to see a presen- 
tation in which term insurance, the basic 
form of life insurance, were used as the 
basic concept and all other learnings built 
around it. There is, however, much to be 
said for this presentation, even though it 
does not have such an adequate unifying 
material element. The teacher will still 
have to work out activities for the stu- 
dents; for while there are good questions 


tor discussion, these in themselves are not 
sufficient. 

The consideration of such important 
topics as savings bank life insurance is 


carefully considered but submerged in the 
total presentation. This reviewer would 
preter to see them stressed. The high 
cost of insurance and the terrific loading 
caused by sales expenses is ignored but 
Possibly this is desirable in secondary 
school treatment. 

Here is a distinctly new contribution in 
the organization of teaching materials. The 
Consumer Education Study should be con- 
gratulated for its fine work and it is to be 
hoped that high school teachers will make 
maximum use of this teaching material. 
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education, ad- 
vanced business training, applied economics, 


It is usable in consumer 


and as a reference in other classes. With 
little adaptation, it would serve as an ex- 
cellent practical learning unit in buying 
insurance. It is to be hoped that some 
teachers will try this, for it is in this di- 
rection that the progress of high schools 
must move if it is to be made helpful in 
the lives of students. 


HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB, 
by R. G. Walters, Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Company, 84 pp. 
60c. 


This little book, printed for the young 
person who is seeking his first job, is full 
of specific and practical suggestions on 
taking personal inventory, locating vacan- 
cies, writing the letter of application, con- 
ducting the interview, and filling out an 
application blank. Vivid illustrations help 
to make the presentation clear. 


Few graduates know how to apply for 
positions. This booklet will show them 
how. 

® 


EDUCATING FOR INDUSTRY, by William 
F. Patterson and M. H. Hedges, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 229 pp. $2.50. 


This book points out management’s stake 
in apprenticeship as a means of training 
men, and also considers labor’s relation to 
apprenticeship through committees func- 
tioning to supply the needs of industry 
through modern methods. 

It explains the setup of an apprentice- 
ship program, including the formation of 
plans, development of standards for each 
trade and how to implement the program. 
The function of the apprenticeship su- 
pervisor; job instruction; group  train- 
ing activities; and qualifications, training, 
duties, and place of apprentice trainers 
are presented. The book is a fine hand- 
book for supervisors and trainers on the 
job. An extensive bibliography on ap- 
prenticeship is given. 


PITMAN SHORTHAND PROGRESSIVE 
SKILL DEVELOPMENT, New York: Pit- 
man Publishing Corporation, 193 pp. 
$1.75. 


This book is graded with the Basic 
Course to provide additional practice ma- 
terial for the development of skill in writ 
ing, reading, and transcribing shorthand. 
In the Baste Course the principles of Pit 
man shorthand are applied to a vocabulary 
of 700 selected words. In this book further 
practice in these words is provided in 
section A and, in addition, the principles 
are applied to the writing of a more ex 
tensive list in section B. Thus, this book 
can be used either concurrently with the 
study of principles or used later for review 
and skill development. As in the case of 
the Basic Course, a key is provided for 
teacher use. 


THE JOB THAT FITS YOU, by John and 
Enid Wells, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 423 pp. $3.75. 

Here is a practical vocational guidance 
book. Those who are uncertain about the 
tvpe of work they wish to do will find 
help here. There are numerous tests and 
quizzes based on tests used by the Armed 
Forces, the War Manpower Commission, 
the Civil Service Commission, and the 
United States Employment Service. Then, 
when the kind of work has been selected 
the authors suggest procedures for getting 
into this type of service. There is valu- 
able information on how wartime skills 
can be converted into peacetime occupa- 
tions. The section of clerical work on 
business relations occupations should be 
especially interesting to teachers. 

\ job seeker with, or even without, the 
help of a teacher, who has a little initiative 
can by the use of this book get all the in- 
formation he needs in job selection that 
he might get from a vocational inventory 
counsel or service at a fraction of the cost. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, by Frank A. 
Butler, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 399 pp. $3.50. 


In this revised edition Dr. Butler re- 
emphasizes and reinforces the principles 
stressed in the 1939 edition with new ex- 
amples, illustrations, and bibliography. 

Secondary education is the level at which 
most business education is given. This 
book especially treats the problems of the 
classroom teacher. The emphasis in this 
book is placed on why we teach rather than 
on detailed technic of pedagogy. First, the 
background of secondary education is given, 
and then the eight principles around which 
the book is built are brought out by prob- 
lem situations. These principles are applied 
to classroom teaching situations, and finally 
the author considers those aspects of teach- 
ing which come as final applications of the 
principles. 

This book is a mature and well-planned 
text on teaching that may be used in con- 
nection with a methods course in business 
education, and yet be of value to the ex- 
perienced teacher who is interested in evalu- 
ating his own instructional process. 


A BASIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, by Charles A. and Mary R. 
Beard, New York: Garden City Publish- 
ing Company, Inc., 508 pp. 69c. 


This outstanding document by one of the 
most famous historians in the United 
States has been available for over a year. 
Its conclusions are so significant to the 
business life of the country that business 
teachers cannot afford to neglect this book. 
It is so inexpensive that all of us can 
afford to buy it. It gives excellent sup- 
plementary material for teaching all the 
social-business subjects. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 22 
How may stenographers get the most enjoyment and satisfaction out of their work? 





A ROUTE TO THE FRONT OFFICE 


by Mary Starr Barkley, Austin, Texas 


So you want to be a secretary? Well, 
so did I. I should say, so do I, because 
after ten years, I still love it. 

But first, are you a good stenographer ? 
The shortest route to the front office is 
your ability to take dictation and write it 
up. accurately and quickly. If you can do 
this, you will be able to flag the boss’ at- 
tention to your stenographer’s station in 
the small back room, and get a ticket right 
up to the front office. 

Don’t count on breaks or pull to get 
you there. You arrive just as quickly, 
and stay longer, if you can handle your 
shorthand and typing just a little better 
than any of ycur associates. Know your 
shorthand, and practice till you are a 
typhoon typist. 

A well-known executive once told me 
that only one out of about ten stenograph- 
ers could take a letter and transcribe it 
as dictated. Many times, he commented, 
it is hard to recognize the typed letter as 
what you really said. And another busi- 
nessman wondered if spelling were in- 
ciuded in business school curriculum. 

Every article you read about secretaries 
stresses their poise and confidence. Noth- 
ing will contribute more to those attrib- 
utes than the knowledge that when the 
boss starts dictating and parades his vo- 
cabulary for about an hour, and_ stops, 
that you can too, knowing that you have 
gotten every word of it and can transcribe 
it accurately. 

With that knowledge and confidence in 
your ability to handle the work, you are 
prepared to work with any boss—and be- 
lieve me, you will meet all kinds. 

Your first assignment might be to take 
dictation from a bank’s vice president, 
whose sense of humor runs to something 
like this, “Take a letter to the Continental 
Illinois Bank and Trust Company, Chi- 
cago, Cook County, Illinois — now, read 
what you have.” Would you be able to 
grin appreciatively, or would you be flus- 
tered, as most beginners are? 

And there’s the ornery cuss who idles 
around the office all day, while you wish 
for some assignment on which you could 
work without just making the pretense of 
being busy; then about ten mitiutes to five, 
he comes to life and breathlessly scurries 
in with work to go out right away. The 
first day or so you won't mind, but after 
that, will you be able to prompt him tact- 
fully to plan the work earlier in the day? 

Recently, a secretaries’ club was formed 
in a nearby town and after about two 
meetings I was invited to be a guest—and 
was delighted to go, because frankly I 
had been very curious about the purpose 
of such a group. 

At their meetings there is an exchange 
of ideas about efficient office procedure 
and the solution of current problems, and 
their ideas would amaze the bosses. 

One charming girl, long conceded to be 
one of the best secretaries in this region, 
told me that her boss simply lacked any 
consciousness of fair play as applied to 
running an office. For years she had tried 
to establish some policy for time off, 
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whereby absenteeism would not be the 
favorite trick of one girl, while the others, 
more conscientious, would not take advan- 
tage of the leniency that ex xisted. Yet this 
man is known among his business associ- 
ates and golfing friends as a square shoot- 
er. 
Another lass had ideas about office loy- 
alty. Every secretary learns that pre- 
requisite too—loyalty to the company and 
the boss. You learn to look out for the 
boss’ interests and take the blame for his 
mistakes: you learn the boss who forgets 
things, appointments, etc., and the one who 
giosses over his omissions with “my sec- 
retary forgot to tell me”’—when you know 
you told him and reminded him. 

Yes, always stressed is the loyalty of the 
employee. But don’t expect that loyalty 
to be reciprocated, for sometimes it isn’t. 
You will remember the times it is. The 
bank vice president I mentioned always 
came through with his backing. Once an 
irate customer was complaining to him 
that “I gave her those papers to file in 
the vault for me, and now they are not 
here—.” All the while the secretary was 
thumbing through the file, hurriedly and 
worriedly. The vice president looked the 
situation over and answered, “If you gave 
them to her, they are there.” Thee were. 

What should you do with the negative 
boss? You exert every effort of the 
eflicient secretary to underwrite his work 
and take as much of the responsibility as 
you can, to ease the pressure on him; you 
look out for his interests on all occasions ; 
you do everything to please; and yet make 
no seeming progress. He never gives a 
voluntary five dollar raise without your 
asking for it and then reminding him that 
vou were promised a raise on such a date. 
He never has a thought of purchasing 
some helpful equipment for the office, 
when the funds are immediately available ; 
never gives any time off. Well, you try 
to progress to something better if you 
draw a boss like that. 

Yes, you will meet all kinds of bosses, 
but thank goodness, the negative ones are 
in the minority. And being a secretary is 
aiways fascinating. Each day you will 
find an area of excitement running through 
your work 

Part of the variety lies in the people 
who enter the outer office. You will have 
to weed out the undesirables and admit the 
others to the inner sanctum of the boss’ 
private office. I think most women have 
the gift of graciousness, and you will need 
it to discourage unwelcome visitors to the 
front office. 

As you can see, you will have to use 
your woman’s intuition to be a super sec- 
retary—and if you are going to be a sec- 
retary, do be super. You will be gratified 
all along the way, to learn that executives 
appreciate a secretary who comes equipped 
with more than just a knowledge of short- 
hand and typing Whether he is a lawyer. 
state official, politician or banker you will 
realize that most executives don’t see just 
the pencil in your hand; they also see the 
lamp in your heart. 
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For years most of America’s business writing 
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because Esterbrook points have been scien- 
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and for every specialized business writing 
task. When you buy an Esterbrook Foun- 
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